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omething Good 
Four Lunches ~Sapprs 


Libby’ 
uncheon 


Loaf 


Ready to Ser’ve: 


It is another purity product from the Libby Kitchens, 
fully up to the high standard of the Libby Canned Meats. 


Try It 


Ask your grocer for Libby’s new meat dainty, “‘ Luncheon Loaf.” It is 
a deliciously seasoned and appetizingly prepared meat food put up in conve- 
nient sized key-opening cans. New edition of the little booklet, ‘‘ How to 
Make Good Things to Eat,” sent to every one free. 


$250. 00 IN CASH PRIZES FOR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

- Two prizes, $50.00 each, for the most original and best taken 
photographs, and fifty-eight other cash prizes for amateurs. Professionals 
will be excluded from this competition. Write for booklet giving particulars. 


LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, Chicago. 
necesito 














Get What You Ask For 


When a grocer tries to sell you a substitute 
for Pettijohn’s Breakfast Food, he does you 
and himself an injustice. 


Mother Goose in Prose 


Beautifully Printed. ie. —S 
Full Page Mlustrations by Maxfield Parrish. In 12 parts. prealsfast|food 


FEEDS THE BODY AND THE BRAIN 





TTIORMS 




















“ Better entertainment than the jingles on which 
it is founded.""— Boston Transcript. 

“A world of entertainment for the little ones.” 
—Chicago Evening Post. 

“Will surely keep the children happy.”"—S¢. 
Louis Post-Dispatch. 

Send three Bears cut from Pettijohn'’s Break- 
fast Food package and 8 cents in stamps to pay 
for mailing, and we will send you FREE first 
part of Mother Goose in Prose. 


The American Cereal Co. 
Monadnock Building, Chicago, lll. 













































































THE NEW PROCESS EDISON RECORDS 


Have a tone-quality and a volume that places them beyond 
comparison. Ordinary records may perhaps suit him who has 
the Phonograph temperament; but Edison Records only are 
for the critical one or for the enthusiast. 


Record Lists Everywhere 


GENUINE EDISON PHONOGRAPHS 


9 Styles, from $10.00 to $100.00 


Tie Edison Gem (improved) is now on sale at all dealers in 
talking machines. The NEw MopeEt is mounted on a 
polished hardwood base. The price, $10.00, includes a carry- 
ing case, a separate reproducer and a separate recorder. 


Catalogues Everywhere 






NONE GENUINE NATIONAL 
WITHOUT vaees Game PHONOGRAPH 
THIS 


a Phines. COMPANY, N. Y. 


This Picture shows the old way of going 


The new way is to takea 
Burlington Route train, only 


One Night on the Road 


CHICAGO to DENVER 
St. LOUIS to DENVER 


Our trains are luxuriously equipped with comfortable, 
modern sleepers and dining cars @ /a carte in which is 
served the best of everything. 

The train from Chicago has a Library-Buffet-Smoking car. 
Send 6c in postage for P. S. Eustis, 


our beautiful 72-page General Passenger Agent, 
book on Colorado. C. B. & Q. R. R., Chicago, Ill. 




































HE LOZIER VAPOR ENGINE is what you want in 

your launch to make it a pleasure craft in all kinds of 
weather. There are a multitude of reasons why you should take 
this advice seriously. We also build all styles of reliable launches. 


We have a Catalogue for you. Marine Department 
LOZIER MOTOR CO., 20 Gardner Block, Toledo, Ohio 
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China, the storm-centre of the sanguinary disturbances 

so fatal to foreigners there, practically deposed the 
Emperor and again took the government into her own 
hands. 

The Emperor, as you may remember, had fallen under the 
influence of the more progressive of the Chinese. The 
Chinese-Japanese War had shown him the need for China’s 
reform along the lines of the Western civilization. He was 
advocating the building of railroads and the establishment of 
modern factories, the reorganization of the army and the 
institution of Western methods of education. He had 
directed that newspapers be established in the principal 
cities, and that schools and colleges be instituted to teach the 
Western sciences and languages. He was doing away with 
the exclusiveness which surrounds the court, and had called 
about him a number of Chinese who had been educated 
abroad to aid him in pushing his reform measures, when all 
at once he found himself seized by his own soldiers and 
imprisoned in one of his own palaces in the heart of the for- 
bidden or most exclusive part of his capital city. At the 
same time such of his pro-Western friends as had not gotten 
warning and fled were executed, and every one connected 
with reform in any way was degraded. 

All this was the work of the old Empress Dowager, who 
then sent out an edict that she had again 
assumed the control of the government, 
under the plea that His Majesty, the 
Emperor, was in ill health and not able to 
act. Asa matter of fact, he was a prisoner. 


IS now almost two years since the Empress Dowager of 


Howthe Young Hisprison vasa rova 
Emperor was with a gotgeous roof 
Superseded of porcelain of im- 


perial yellow, but a 
prison nevertheless, surrounded by a moat 
filled with water and guarded by draw- 
bridges which were always up unless Her 
Majesty directed them to be lowered. The 
Emperor took with him his wives of dif- 
ferent ranks, and his lady attendants, but 
they were all the friends or slaves of the 
old Empress Dowager, the real Empress 
of China being her niece. He had his 
hundreds of servants, but they were all 
eunuchs, as is the custom in the palace, 
and all were directly subordinate to Pi 
Tsiaou Li, who as the bosom friend and 
confidant of the old Dowager was not only 
one of the richest but one of the most 
influential men in China. 

In his prison the Emperor has carried 
on the semblance of government, with his 
executive acts dictated by the Empress 
Dowager, who sat with him when he re- 
ceived the officials and fathered only such 
of the work as she pleased. The popular 
things she has put forth as hers, while the 
unpopular have been issued as signed with 
the vermilion pencil of the Emperor. He 
was, in fact, the monkey with whose paws 
she pulled the chestnuts out of the im- 
perial fire, 

In the mean time she extended -her 
power to every part of the government 
and to every province of China. The 
reformers. who fled were pursued. Kang . 
Yuh Wei, one of the Emperor’s chief 
advisers, escaped only by means of an 
English gunboat and took refuge in 
Singapore. An offer of one hundred 
thousand taels, about $70,000, is said to 
have been offered for his capture or 
assassination. Another of the advisers is 
under the protection of the Japanese, and 
a third foreign sympathizer, who was at 
the head of the telegraphs of the Empire, 
is with the Portuguese at Macao. The 
newspapers have been discontinued, and 
some of the schools given up. Such of 
the viceroys as had inaugurated modern 
improvements ordered them discontin- 
ued, and one of the greatest of the vice- 
roys, who had bought a modern carriage, 
dared not use it, but went back to his 
sedan-chair and his liveried coolies. The 


officials who were friendly with.foreigners became afraid to 
manifest themselves, and apparently the only outsiders with 
any influence at court were the Russians, with whom the 
Empress Dowager seemed to be as hand and glove. 


True and False. And who is this woman who at will thus 
Tales of the deposed the ruler of four hundred million 

; 20 people and put herself in his place, 
Empress Life ruling more arbitrarily than any monarch 
that sits on a throne to-day? Few 
people outside of China know, and there are many in China 
who will tell you strange stories of her and her origin. The 
most of these are false. One which has been generally pub- 
lished in the United States and Europe is that Her Majesty 
began life as a slave girl in Canton, and as such attracted the 
notice of a Tartar general who brought her to Peking and 
presented her to the Emperor Hienfung. He was delighted 
with her wit and beauty and took her into the imperial harem 
as one of his secondary wives. This story is very pretty, but 
it isnottrue. It is the reproduction of the romance of the first 
Emperor of the Ming Dynasty, the famous Beggar King who 


ruled China more than three hundred years ago. His name 
was Hung Lo and he began life as a beggar. At one time 
he worked for a relative who half starved him. In his rela- 


tive’s family, however, there was a slave girl who took pity on 





him and secretly gave him food. The result was that he fell 
in love with her, and later, when by means of a revolution 
he became Emperor of China, he married her and placed her 
on the throne beside him. 

The real story of the Empress Dowager is much more pro- 
saic, but it has its romance, nevertheless. Her Majesty was 
the daughter of one of the noblest of the Manchu families, 
and as such, when the Emperor Hienfung, wanting to add to 
his imperial harem, sent out notice, she with all the other 
pretty princesses of the Tartar nobility between the ages of 
twelve and eighteen made their way to the imperial palace 
to be looked over in order that he might have the pick. 
There were hundreds who came with her, and the lot was 
weeded out again and again by the chief lady of the palace, 
the then Empress Dowager, until at last but two or three of 
the best and the prettiest were reserved to be presented to 
His Majesty. Of these one was the girl who became Empress 
Dowager. 

When she was taken into the palace she was only a concu- 
bine or secondary wife, and her full narme was Tzehi Toanyu 
Kangi Chaoyu Chuangcheng Shokung Chinhien Chungsih. 
She was, however, tall and straight and handsome, with a skin 
the color of a yellow peach, jet black hair and eyes of spark- 
ling black. She was as witty and as winsome as she was 
beautiful, and she at once got the love of His Majesty. 
Within a short time she presented him 
with a child, the first he had yet had, the 
boy who afterward became the Emperor 
Tungchi. This so delighted the Emperor 
that he raised her to the rank of Empress, 
giving her the title of the Western Empress 
to distinguish her from his first wife who 
was known as the Eastern Empress. _ The 
two Empresses had separate palaces, one 
at the east and the other at the west part 
of the Forbidden City. 


How She Came 7 a me long after 

Son? this that the Emperor 
to be China’s —irienfung died. There 
Actual Ruler are some uncharitable 
enough to say that the 
Empress Dowager got tired of him and 
put him out of the way. This is hardly 
probable, however, for she was his favorite, 
and as such to a great extent the power 
behind the throne. At any rate, she be- 
came more powerful immediately after 
his death, and from that time, almost forty 
years ago, she has been the real ruler of 
the Chinese Empire. 

At first she had the Eastern Empress 
and Prince Kung associated with her in 
the regency, which was to last only until 
her son Tungchi became of age. The two 
Empresses were supposed to run the gov- 
ernment, but all of their edicts had to be 
approved by Prince Kung. The Maternal 
Empress did not like this at all. She 
could control the Eastern Empress, but she 
could not control Kung and she had to get 
rid of him. She did so in a curious way. 
She made her boy, who was yet little more 
than a baby, issue an‘edict that Kung had 
been grossly disrespectful to him -as 
Emperor and that for this he must be 
degraded. This was done. His titles 
were taken from him and he was confined, 
just as afterward the Emperor was 
confined, in one of the palaces. Three 
days later an edict from the baby Emperor 
was published stating that Prince Kung 
had with flowing tears thrown himself at 
the foot of the throne and confessed his 
fault and that His Majesty had thereupon 
pardoned him. He was thereupon given 
back his rank and offices, all but that of 
having participation in the regency with the 
Empresses. From then on the Empress 
Dowager was the undisputed ruler of 
China. She used Prince Kung, now favor- 
ing and now degrading him as her humor 
or her plans dictated. 

The two Empresses seem to have had 
no friction, the Maternal Empress being 
the real power. At any rate, we hear 
nothing of the other in the story of imperial 








affairs, until her death about eighteen years ago. At that time 
there was great excitement in China, for it was supposed that 
it was the Empress Tzehi instead of the Empress Tzu An who 
was sick. Native doctors from all parts of China came to the 
palace, and one foreign physician, an eminent Scotchman 
practicing medicine in Peking, was asked for advice. He 
refused to prescribe, however, upon being told that he could 
not see the imperial patient and that his medicines must be 
administered second-hand. As a result of the illness the 
Empress died, although the Chinese doctors did everything in 
their power. 


When her son became of age the Empress 
Dowager pretended to abdicate in his 
favor. She was still the real ruler, how- 
ever, and when he died in 1875 of small- 
pox, as it was claimed at Court, she 
picked out her nephew, the much-persecuted Emperor, to suc- 
ceedhim. Shedid this notwithstanding his wife, the Empress 
Aleulet, was soon to have a child. The Empress died, 
however, before the child came, and the enemies of the 
Empress Dowager say Her Majesty had something to do with 
the death. It was at any rate convenient in raising no oppo- 
sition to the existing régime. While the little Emperor 
was in his childhood there was of course no opposition to the 
rule of the Empress Dowager. She was monarch throughout 
and ruled absolutely until the young man began to take 
things into his own hands, when she had him deposed. 

One of her troubles with the Emperor was, it is said, on 
account of his mother. This old lady, the wife of Prince 
Chun, had called upon the Empress Dowager at her palace 
in Eho Park, some distance from Peking, and had remon- 
strated with her concerning her demands that the young 
Emperor should so often come out to consult with her when 
his health and the interests of state demanded his presence 
in the palace. This made the Empress Dowager very angry. 
She ordered her servants to take away the Emperor’s 
mother’s sedan-chair and make her ride back to Peking in a 
common cart. The old lady was so mortified that she died 
the next day. This happened in 1896 and it caused an 
estrangement between the Emperor and the Empress 
Dowager, which increased. 

The last straw which broke the back of Her Majesty’s 
patience was the report that the Emperor had ordered his 
soldiers to imprison her in her palace and to prevent her 
having anything to do with the government. It was then 
that she sent for Yung Lo, her friend, the head of the army, 
and ordered him to seize the Emperor and confine him. 


Measures to 
Maintain Her 
Supremacy 


Exclusiveness The Imperial Court at Peking has been 
perhaps the most exclusive of the Courts 
of the Empress of the world. The Emperor is the father, 
and the Court priest and king of the Chinese nation. 
He is the Son of Heaven, the chief god of 
the people. He stands higher retigiously than either Pope or 


Czar. He prays and sacrifices for his people, and everything 
connected with him is holy. 

It has been much the same with the Empress Dowager, who 
has been pulling the strings which made this imperial puppet 
act. An Empress is too holy to be looked at by common eyes 
and her feet are too sacred to touch anything but clay of the 
imperial yellow hue. I had visible evidence of this during a 
recent visit to Peking. I was riding through the streets early 
one morning when I saw several hundred half-naked coolies 
pushing wheelbarrows of yellow dirt in front of them. A 
little farther on I saw others scattering such dirt over the 
road, covering it smoothly with the yellow clay. At the same 
time I could see the householders tacking up straw mats and 
cloths in front of their houses and officials stretching blue 
cotton across the side streets: I asked the reason and was 
told that the Empress Dowager expected: to take an airing 
that afternoon and that the streets were being prepared for 
her. Our Minister was apprised by the Court of the fact, and 
he thereupon warned all Americans to keep away from the 
line of march, and I was told that all the Chinese living along 
it would get down on their knees and bump their heads 
against the ground in adoration while her Imperial Majesty 


At such times, Royalty is always accompanied by Manchu 
archers, dnd the Peeping Tom who dares to look out through 
a hole in the mats is liable to get an arrow in his buttonhole 
of an eye. 

‘Her Majesty has always been a great stickler for form, 
and the Peking Gazette is full of the punishments meted 
out for the infraction of the rules of the palace. One 
of her chief complaints against the Emperor was that he 
received his Ministers: improperly, allowing them to stand 
and sit before him instead of making them kneel as formerly. 
The grooms of the palace have often been handed over to 
severe punishment for not having Her Majesty’s carriage 
ready on time, and a young servant named Kau was recently 
executed for presuming to submit a memorial to the throne 
criticising her: The old Empress Dowager had the young 
man brought into’her presence and asked him if the memorial 
was his own idea. 

He replied that it was, whereupon she directed that his 
head be cut off. 


Until recently Her Majesty received her 
officials behind a screen, allowing no man 
to look upon her divine features. Of late 
years, however, she has given them 
audiences face to face, and when the 
brother of the Emperor of Germany, Prince Heinrich, visited 
Peking. a year or so ago she gave him an audience and 
actually shook him by the hand, a thing heretofore unknown 
in in Chinese i iio 


aaEditor's = apet for The 


Her Majesty’s 
First Sight of 
Foreign Ladies 


Baise pee informacion thered 
Mr. Carpabeer only 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


It was the Empress Dowager who first admitted foreign 
ladies to the court and palaces of the Emperor. This first 
happened two years ago and it was repeated agai last vear. 
This first reception was a great step in bringing the Chinese 
into communication with the rest of the world. It was 
regarded as a precedent and as an important mark on the 
pages of modern China. The manner of the reception was 
most interesting. It was described to me the other night by 
one of the ladies in attendance. Said she: 

** The reception was remarkable in that it was the first 
ever given to foreign ladies, and also in that we were the 
first foreign women Her Majesty had ever seen, as up to that 
time no foreign woman had ever been in the palace. 

“* The reception required a long time for its arrangement. 
There were no rules of procedure and the leading Chinese 
officials and their wives labored over it for weeks. They 
held many conferences with the foreign Ministers, but after a 
time all was satisfactorily arranged and the day for the call 
was set. It was decided that we should meet at the house of 
Lady McDonald, the wife of the British Minister, and that 
she as doyenne of the diplomatic corps should lead the pro- 
cession. 


Journeying ‘in ““The reception was held in the day- 


time. This was contrary to the usual 
State to the ‘ custom of the palace, where the audiences 
Forbidden City are usually at night or about daybreak. 


It was at ten o’clock when we assembled 
at the British Legation and we were taken from there to the 
Imperial City by a mounted escort of Chinese soldiers. Each 
of us rode in an official chair carried by four Chinamen 
in livery, and each was accompanied by two of the petty 
Chinese officials, or mapoos, belonging to her Legation. 

“There were seven ladies in all, and the procession made 
up of these chairs, those of the interpreters, and the regi- 
ment of Chinese cavalry was a long one. It took its way 
slowly through the wide streets of the Tartar City and on into 
the Imperial City to the gates of the Forbidden City, the 
Holy of Holies of the Chinese Empire, and to the plave in 
which the palaces of the Emperor and his Court are. We 
were taken through great walls, across moats, over bridges of 
marble, past many guards and officials of different rank. 

‘* At the gate of the Forbidden City the chairs were halted 
and we all got out. Here we found the toy railroad train 
given by the French to the Emperor waiting for us, with a 
crowd of eunuchs ready to push it over the track. There are 
several thousand of them employed about the palace. 

‘We entered the cars and were carried over a little rail- 
road, through a vast extent of beautiful gardens, by lakes and 
winding streams, past one great palace after another, and at 
last stopped at what I might call the Hall of Audience. 
Here we found a large number of the ladies of the palace 
awaiting us. They were beautifully dressed in Manchu cos- 
tume and with them were many eunuchs. We were met by 
the ladies and conducted by them up the stairs into a large 
room, at the back of which, on a platform with a little table 
in front of her, sat the Empress Dowager. 


The Personal ‘‘ Her Majesty was dressed in a pale 
A arance of -yellow silk gown, beautifully embroid- 

PPe: ered with flowers and dragons of the 
the Empress same color. She wore the headdress 


commonly worn by elderly Chinese 
women, her hair being fastened in a knot at the back just 
below the crown, the front of the head and a part of the fore- 
head being concealed by a silk band heavily embroidered 
with pearls of large size. 

‘TI was struck with Her Majesty’s youthful appearance,’’ 
this lady continued. ‘‘ She was sixty-four, but she looked ten 
years younger. Her face was plump and free from wrinkles. 
She had a high forehead, elongated perhaps by the custom of 
the Chinese ladies of pulling out the hairs at the edge of the 
forehead with tweezers. She had a strong face and in youth 
must have been very pretty. During the audience she fre- 
quently smiled, and I could see no signs of that cruelty of 
disposition with which she has been charged. 

‘* Beside the Empress Dowager sat the Emperor, a pale, 
delicate-looking Chinese youth, and behind her were many 
young Manchu princesses clad in gay costumes, with their 
hair done up in the gorgeous butterfly fashion common to the 
Court. All of these waiting maids were delicately painted 
and powdered. The Empress Dowager was not. 

“* Lady McDonald made the address in behalf of the foreign 
ladies. She spoke in English and her words were translated. 
into Chinese by the interpreter of the British Legation. Her 
Maiesty replied in an address which was read by Prince 
Ching, the Premier of the Empire, and which was thereupon 
translated into English. In this address Her Majesty made 
us welcome to the palace and to China. She said she was 
glad indeed to receive us as foreigners, and that we should be 
friendly with one another, for were we not all of one family? 

“ After this Prince Ching presented us each in turn to Her 
Majesty, and we were then taken into a great banquet hall 
where the Empress Dowager, the Empress and the score and 
more of princesses sat down to dinner. The banquet was 
fine, being made up of many courses and consisting of both 
Chinese and foreign dishes. Each lady was supplied with 
chop sticks and a knife and fork and could use which she 
pleased. 

“* After the banquet the Empress Dowager again met infor- 
mally with the ladies, drinking tea with each of them in turn, 
and in some cases throwing her arm about one and embracing 
her. 

‘* At this time she gave each lady a present of a beautiful 
gold ring set with a pearl as big as a marrowfat pea, three 
silk dresses from the royal looms and a set of two dozen 
combs. Throughout the whole audience she was exception- 
ally gracious, and her manners were as polite and affable and 
at the same time as dignified and ladylike as could be those 
of any Empress of Europe.’’ 





Doorkeeper for Presidents 


By ‘Rene’ Bache 
IMMONS is the 
S Administration. 


right hand of the McKinley 
He has acted in that capacity for 
every President since Lincoln, save one, who volunta- 
rily dispensed with his services, and, as might have been fore- 
seen, failed of reélection. Political parties come and go, 
but he remains and tends the door through which only is it 
possible to reach the august presence of the Executive. 

Simmons was born a slave on a plantation in North 
Carolina. In one respect he was very fortunate, inasmuch 
as he received an education as good as that bestowed upon 
any white child—a favor which he owed to two old-maid sis- 
ters, his mistresses, who had made the boy a sort of body- 
servant. He slept every night in a cot at the foot of their 
bed, and thus was ready at all times for duty. Being the 
kindest of women, they never whipped him, but, when he got 
into mischief, inflicted upon him a highly original species of 
punishment. This consisted in obliging him to go at night 
into a neighboring cemetery and get a handful of earth from 
the grave of a certain man who had been murdered. It was 
no agreeable job, for, as was well known to all the colored 
people of that vicinity, the ghost of the murdered man was 
apt to be on the prowl after nightfall, and would certainly 
wreak a vengeance horrible, though vague, upon the youth- 
ful Simmons if it caught him in the act of despoiling its 
burial-place. So the boy would run through the burying- 
ground at top speed and snatch a sample of soil from the 
grave as he passed it, and would fetch it to the sisters as 
token of penance performed. 

Great events were maturing, however, while Simmons was 
taking care of the old ladies and doing ghost-races for moral 
exercise. The storm cloud of the Civil War gathered and 
broke, and the youth was no indifferent listener to the thun- 
ders of the conflict. When the time seemed ripe, in the 
autumn of 1864, he gathered his modest chattels into a bun- 
dle and started northward, making Washington his goal, 
because Abraham Lincoln lived there. Once arrived, he 
soon learned that Mr. Lincoln was to be found at the White 
House, and to a person of his energy and singleness of pur- 
pose the rest was easy. Within a week he was regularly 
employed in the Executive Mansion in the culinary depart- 
ment. 

After Lincoln’s death Simmons was informed that Andrew 
Johnson was going to discharge all of the ‘‘ Lincoln niggers” 
employed about the White House. It was a prediction that 
seemed only too likely to be fulfilled, and obviously the 
emergency called for energetic treatment. So Simmons 
looked up the career of his new chief, and discovered that, 
by a strange coincidence, the latter, like himself, had been 
born in North Carolina. Next Monday morning, when Mr. 
Johnson made a formal inspection of the force on the prem- 
ises, he cast a cold eye upon the colored youth and said 
gruffly: 

‘* What are you doing here?”’ 

**T was born in North Carolina, Mr. President,’”’ replied 
Simmons, ready with his answer. 

‘« That settles it,’’ said Mr. Johnson; ‘‘ you can stay.’’ 

The historical records are silent as to the manner in which 
Simmons came to be promoted to the position of guardian of 
the Presidential doorknob—the post of responsibility which 
he now holds. It is not even known exactly when he first 
took up this important duty — whether just before the death of 
Mr. Lincoln or early in Mr. Johnson’s Administration. 
Suffice it to say that General Grant found him installed and, 
appreciating his worth, retained his services. 

Meanwhile Simmons had ventured upon matrimony, and 
there were consequences. Several young Simmonses opened 
wide their mouths like robins in the home nest. Domestic 
expenses were proportionately augmented, and the 
President’s doorkeeper began to meditate on the chances of 
securing an increase of salary. Primed with a felicitous 
speech, most carefully composed, he waylaid General Grant 
in the library one morning and requested a moment’s inter- 
view. Said he: 

‘* Mr. President, I find myself in a grievous predicament, 
being embarrassed * by multitudinous responsibilities. 
Because of my position at the White House, my children are 
obliged to furnish an example to all the other pupils at the 
public school in respect to. dress and deportment. This 
involves an expenditure to which my pay is hardly adequate, 
and I wish to ask if, under the circumstances, you will not 
put me on the military roll, which will add materially to my 
remuneration.”’ - 

That is how Simmons got his raise. 

Alas! that it should be necessary to record an event which 
followed the incoming of the Harrison régime—an event 
which, in the judgment of the impartial historian, must cast 
a blot upon an otherwise creditable Administration. To put 
the matter crudely, Simmons was bounced: The blow was 
hardly softened by the fact that the discharge took the form 
of a transfer to the Treasury Department, where he was put 
to work in the sub-cellar, in a place locally known as . 
Botany Bay. 

“‘ Think,’’ he says, “of the degradation to which I was 
reduced. I, who had been accustomed to. associate daily 
with Presidents, Cabinet officers and statesmen, was thrown 
back literally into slavery. They shut me up in a cellar, 
tied a leather apron on me, put a knife in my hand, and set 
me to work untying bundles.’’ a 

Verily, no man is so great that he may not find himself subi oe 
jected to humiliation. i 

Since McKinley came in Simmons has made himself so 
valuable to the Administration that the President asked the 
last Congress to raise his salary from $1200.to $1400. The — 
Senate put the increase into an appropriation bill, but the 
House struck it out; and Simmons missed the reward he had 
so well deserved. 
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world, and no wonder. It is a synonym for 

cowardice and not for courage. It is a rabble 
picked up in the slums, ill-equipped, iil-fed, ill-clothed, 
ill-paid or paid not at all. Even the Chinese laugh at 
their own soldiers. 

At a recent public meeting the speaker, an American, 
urged Christian courage and fortitude, saying that his 
hearers must endure hardship and be brave like good 
soldiers. When his Chinese interpreter came to trans- 
late this passage he interpolated the remark: ‘‘ Of 
course he does not mean Chinese soldiers.’’ 

Why should they be brave? They have no high mo- 
tive to urge them to heroism. Patriotism, as we under- 
stand it, does not exist. Pride of race there is, but no 
love of country or government. A race of Manchu 
robbers has been in power for two hundred and fifty 
years. Their authority is tottering on the brink of ruin. 
What soldier would risk his life unnecessarily for such 
a gang of bandits? 

Moreover, these soldiers know that they are con- 
stantly starved in rations and cheated in arms and 
munitions of war by their superior officers. Tons and 
tons of gunpowder are filched every year from Chinese 
forts and magazines and sold to the firecracker makers, 
and doubtless a large proportion of the noisy little 
fuses with which American youngsters usher in the 
Fourth of July are made of stolen powder. At the time 
of the Japanese war hundreds of government rifles and 
even some cannon were in the pawn-shops, where they 
had been placed by patriotic officers who did not have 
time to get them out before the war was finished. 
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During the early ‘‘ Boxer’? troubles a squad of 
Chinese soldiers was detailed from a fort to 
guard the premises of some friends of mine 
at Paoting-fu, near Peking. Night after night 
the soldiers marched into my friend’s com- 
pound and camped in one of his outhouses. At 
last it occurred to him to request the soldiers to 
fire a salute, so that all ill-disposed persons 
might know of their presence. To this they 
gravely replied that they would gladly do so 
had any powder. been given them, but that 
before the next night they would get some pow- 
der and fire the salute at nine o’clock. There- 
after, for a week or more, promptly at the ap- 
pointed hour, the welkin rang with a tremen- 
dous discharge of small arms. But one night 
it was omitted, and my friend, inquiring the 
reason, was told that the soldiers were out of 
wadding. It was afterward discovered that 
when the soldiers had powder and wadding 
they had no bullets. 

The fact that flint-locks are still made and 
sold in China—as well as the huge, antiquated 
harquebuses that require two men to hold and 
fire, the long barrel resting on the shoulders of 
one man while the second touches off the fuse 
—speaks volumes for the inefficiency of the 
Chinese sharpshooter. But the most amusing 
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R. WILLIAM 

SOWERBY, 
Lieutenant in 
the Mounted 
Infantry, was in 
a difficult situa- 
tion, out of 
which he was 
little likely to 
come with credit 
—orhislife. It 
is a dangerous 
thing to play 
with fire, so it is 
said; it isa more 
dangerous thing 
to walk rough- 
shod over Ori- 
ental customs. 
A man ere this 
has lost his life in the East by carrying his shoe-leather across 
the threshold of a mosque, and this sort of thing William 
Sowerby knew, and of his knowledge he heeded. He 
did not heed another thing, however; which is, that 
Oriental ladies are at home to but one man in all the world, 
and that your acquaintance with them must be modified 
by a mushrabieh screen, a yashmak, a shaded, fast-driving 
brougham, and a hideous eunuch. 

William Sowerby had not been long in Egypt, and he had 
not traveled very far or very wide in the Orient; and he was 
an impressionable and harmless young man whose bark and 
bite were of equal value. His ideas of a harem were inac- 
curately based on the legend that it is necessarily inhabited 
by many wives and slaves. It had never occurred to him 
that there might be a sort of family life in a harem; that a 
pasha ora bey might have daughters as well as wives; or 
might have only one wife—which is less expensive; and that 
a harem is not necessarily an elysium of rosy-petaled love. 
Yet he might have known it all, and should have known it 
all, if he had taken one-fifth of the time to observe and study 
Egyptian life that he gave to polo and golf and racquets. 
Yet even if he had known the life from many standpoints he 
would still have cherished illusions, for, as Dicky Donovan, 
high in favor of the Khedive, said in some satirical lines, the 
cherished amusement of more than one dinner-table: 

‘Oh, William, William Sowerby, 

Has come out for to see 
The way of a Bimbashi 
With Egyptian Cavalree. 

But William, William Sowerby, 
His eyes do open wide 

When he sees the Pasha’s chosen 
In her ‘ bruggam’ and her pride. 

And William, William Sowerby, 
He has a tender smile 

Which will bring him in due season 
To the waters of the Nile — 
And the cheery crocodile!” 

It can scarcely be said that Dicky was greatly surprised 
when Mahommed Yeleb, the servant of ‘‘ William, William 
Sowerby,’’ came rapping at his door one hot noonday with a 
dark story of something that had happened to his master. 
This was the heart of the thing: A languid, bored, inviting 
face, and two dark, curious eyes, in a slow-driving brougham 
out on the Pyramid Road; William’s tender answering smile; 
his horse galloping after to within a discreet distance of the 
palace, where the lady alighted. The same thing for several 
days, then a device to let the lady know his name, then a 
little note in half Arabic, half French, so strange, so mysteri- 
ous, so fascinating — William Sowerby walked on air! Then 
a nocturnal going forth, followed by his frightened servant, 
who dared not give a warning, for fear of the ever-ready belt 
which had scarred his back more than once; the palace wall, 
an opening door, the figure of his master passing through, the 
closing gate; and then no more—nothing more, for a long 
thirty-six hours! 

Mahommed Yeleb’s face would have been white if his skin 
had allowed it—it was a sickly yellow; his throat was gut- 
tural with anxiety, his eyes furtive and strained, for was he 
not the servant of his master, and might not he be marked for 
the early tomb if his master was gone that way? 

‘* Atwa, Effendi, it is sure,’’? he said to Dicky Donovan, 
who held high place in the Khedive’s favor. He was asmall 
man, and had no fear of anything that breathed; and he kept 
his place with Ismail because he told the truth pitilessly, was 
a poorer man than the Khedive’s barber, and a beggar beside 
the Chief Eunuch; also because he had a true understanding 
of the Oriental mind, together with a real sense of humor. 
So it was well between him and the spendthrift tyrant, Ismail. 

‘‘ What is sure?’’ said Dicky to the Arab with assumed 
composure; for it was important that he should show neither 
anxiety nor astonishment, lest panic seize the man, and he 
tush abroad with grave scandal streaming from his mouth; 
and the English fat be in the Egyptian fire forever. ‘‘ What 
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is sure, Mahommed Yeleb?’’ repeated Dicky, light- 
ing a cigarette idly. 

“It is as God wills; but as the tongue of man 
speaks, ‘so is he—Sowerby bimbashi, my master — 
swallowed up these thirty-six hours in the tomb pre- 
pared for him by Selamlik Pasha.’’ 

Dicky felt his eyelids twitch, and he almost gave a choking 
groan of anxiety, for Selamlik Pasha would not spare the 
invader of his harem; an English invader would be a delicate 
morsel for his pitiless soul. He shuddered inwardly at the 
thought of what might have occurred, what might occur still. 

If Sowerby had been trapped and were already dead, the 
knowledge would creep through the bazars like a soft wind 
of the night, and all the Arab world would rejoice that a 
cursed Inglesi, making the unpardonable breach of their 
code, had been given to'the crocodiles, being smothered, or 
stabbed, or tortured to death with fire. And, if it were so, 
what could be done? Could England make a case of it, 
avenge the life of this young fool who had disgraced her in 
the eyes of the world, of the envious French in Cairo, and of 
that population of the palaces who hated her because 
Englishmen were the enemies of backsheesh, corruption, 
tyranny and slavery? And to what good the attempt? 
There is the personal law of the Oriental palace, and who 
may punish any therein save by that personal law? What 
outside law shall apply to anything that may happen within 
the mysterious walls of the hayem? Whoshall bear true wit- 
ness, when the only judge is he whose palace it is? Though 
twenty nations should unite to judge, where might proof be 
found? Inside the palace, where all men bear false witness? 

If Sowerby were not dead, then resort to force? Go to 
Selamlik Pasha, the maligrant, and demand the young officer? 
How easy for Selamlik Pasha to deny all knowledge of his 
existence! Threaten Selamlik—and raise a Mohammedan 
crusade? That would not do. 

Say naught, then, and let Sowerby, who had thrust his 
head into the jaws of the tiger, get it out as best he could, or 
not get it out as the case might be? 

Neither was that possible to Dicky Donovan, even if it 
were the more politic thing to do, even if it were better for 
England’s name. Sowerby was his friend, as men of the 
same race are friends in a foreign country together. Dicky 
had little opinion of Sowerby’s sense or ability, and yet he 
knew that if he were in Sowerby’s present situation —- living 
or dead —Sow- 
erby would spill 
his blood a hun- 
dred useless 
times, if need 
be, to save him. 

He had no 
idea of leaving 
Sowerby where 
he was if alive, 
or of not aveng- 
ing him one 
way or another 
if he were dead. 
But how that 
might be he was 
not on the in- 
stant sure. He 
had been struck 
as with a sud- 
den blindness 
by the news, 
though he 
showed nothing 
of this to Ma- 
hommed Yeleb. 
His chief object 
was to inspire 
the Arab with 
confidence, 
since he was 
probably the 
only man out- 
side Selamlik’s 
palace who 
knew the thing 
as yet. It was 
likely that Sel- 
amlik Pasha 
would be se- 
cret till he saw 
whether Sow- 
erby would be 
missed and 
what inquiry 
was made for 
him. It was im- 
portant to 
Dicky, in the 
first place, that 
this Mahommed 


Yeleb be kept 
quiet, by being 
made a confi- Ny LY by hemi 


dant of his pur- Woes 
poses so far as 
need be, an . 
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accomplice in his efforts whatever 
busy, with a promise of success 
the matter was completed, the Arab would probably 
remain secret. Besides, as Dicky said to himself, while 
Mahommed kept his head he was not likely to run the dan- 
ger of parading himself as the servant of the infidel who had 
invaded the Pasha’s harem. Again, it was certain that he 
had an adequate devotion to his master, who had given him 
as many ha’pence as kicks, and many cast-off underclothes 
and cigarettes. 

Thus it was that before Dicky had arranged what he should 
do, though plans were fusing in his brain, he said to 
Mahommed Yeleb seriously, as befitting the breach Sowerby 
had committed — evenly, as befitted the influence he wished 
to have over the Arab: ‘‘ Keep your tongue between your 
teeth, Mahommed. We will pull him through all right! ’’ 

‘* But, Effendi, whom God honor, for greatness is in all thy 
ways, friend of the Commander of the Faithful as thou art— 
but, Saadat, if he be dead!”’ 

‘*He is not dead. I know it by the eyes of my mind, 
Mahommed — yes, I give you my word, he is not dead! ”’ 

‘* Saadat, thou art known as the truth-teller and the incor- 
ruptible—this is the word of the Egyptian and the infidel 
concerning thee; and I kiss thy foot, Saadat. For it is true 
he hath deserved death, but woe be to him by whom his death 
cometh! And am I not his servant to be with him while he 
hath life, and hath need of me? If thou sayest he is alive, 
Effendi, then he is alive, and my heart rejoices! ”’ 

Dicky scarcely heard what the Arab said, for the quick 
conviction he had had that Sowerby was alive was based on 
the fact, suddenly remembered, that Selamlik Pasha had only 
returned from the Fayoum this very morning, and that, there- 
fore, he could not as yet have had any share in the fate of 
Sowerby, but had probably been sent for by the Chief Eunuch. 
It was but an hour since that he had seen Selamlik Pasha 
driving hastily toward his palace. 

His mind was instantly made up, his plans formed to his 
purpose. 

‘* Listen, Mahommed,’’ he said to the Arab. ‘‘ Listen to 
each word I say, as though it were the prayer to take you into 
Paradise. Go at once to Selamlik Pasha. Carry this ring 
the Khedive gave to me—he will know it. Do not be denied 
admittance to him. Say that it is more than life and death; 
that it is all he values in the world. Once admitted to him, 
say these 
words: ‘ Dono- 
van Pasha 
knows all, and 
asks an audi- 


they should be. - Kept 
and backsheesh when 


ence at mid- 
night in this 
palace. Until 


that hour Don- 
ovan Pasha de- 
sires peace. 
For is it not the 
law, an eye for 
an eye and a 
tooth for a 
tooth? Isnota 
market a place 
to buy and 
sell?’ 

Four times 
did Dicky make 
the Arab repeat 
the words after 
him, till they 
ran like water 
from his tongue, 
and dismissed 
him upon the 
secret errand 
with a handful 
of silver. 

Im mediately 
the Arab had 
gone Dicky’s 
face flushed 
with excite- 
ment, in the 
reaction from 
his assumed 
composure be- 
fore Mahom- 
med. For five 
minutes he 
walked up and 
down, using 
language 
scarcely print- 
able, reviling 
Sowerby, and 
setting his teeth 
in anger. 
he suddenly 
composed him- 
self and, sitting 
down, stare 


straight before 
him for a long 
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time without stirring a muscle. There was urgent need 
of action, but there was more urgent need of his making no 
mistake, of his doing the one thing necessary, for Sowerby 
could be saved in only one way, not many. 

It was useless to ask the Khedive’s intervention — Ismail 
dared not go against Selamlik inthis. Whatever was done 
must be done between Selamlik Pasha, the tigerish libertine, 
and Richard Donovan, the little man who, at the tail end of 
Ismail’s reign, was helping him hold things together against 
the black day of reckoning; ‘‘ prepared for the devil and ail 
his angels,’’ as Dicky had said to Ismail on this very momen- 
tous morning, when warning him of the perils in his path. 
Now, Dicky had been at war with Selamlik ever since, one 
day long ago on the Nile, he and Fielding had thwarted his 
purposes; and Dicky had earned the Pasha’s changeless 
hatred by calling him ‘‘ Trousers ’’ —for this name had gone 
up and down throughout Egypt as a doubtful story. travels, 
drawing easy credit everywhere. Those were the days when 
Dicky was irresponsible. Of all in Egypt who hated Dicky 
most, Selamlik Pasha was the chief. But most people hated 
Selamlik, so the world was not confounded by the great man’s 
rage, nor did they dislike Dicky simply because the Pasha 
did. Through years Selamlik had built up his power, until 
even the Khedive feared him, and 
would have been glad to tie a stone 
around his neck and drop him into 
the Nile. But Ismail could no 
longer do this sort of thing with- 
out some show of reason: Europe 
was hanging on his actions, wait- 
ing for the moment to depose him. 

All this Dicky knew, and five 
minutes from the time Mahommed 
Yeleb had left him he was on his 
way to Ismail’s palace, with his 
kavass behind him, cool and ru- 
minating as usual, 
now answering a 
salute in Turkish 
fashion, now in 
English, as Egyp- 
tians or Europe- 
ans passed him. 


CHAPTER II 


HERE was one 
being in the 
Khedive’s palace 
whose admiration 
for Dicky was a 
kind of fetish, and 
Dicky loathed 
him. Twice had 
Dicky saved this 
Chief Eunuch’s 
life from Ismail’s 
anger, and once 
had he saved his 
fortune — not even 
out of compassion 
but out of his in- 
herent love of 


justice. As Dicky , 


had said: ‘‘ Let 
him die for what 
he has done, not 
for what he has 
not done. Send 
him to the devil 
with a true bill of 
crime.’’ 

So it was that 
Dicky, whoshrank 
from the creature 
whom Ministers and Pashas fawned upon—so powerful was 
his position in the palace— went straight to him now to get 
his guid pro quo, his measure for measure. 

The tall, black-coated, smooth-faced creature, silent and 
watchful and lean, stepped through the doorway with the 
footfall of a cat. He slid forward, salaamed to the floor— 
Dicky wondered how a body could open and shut so like the 
blade of a knife—and catching Dicky’s hand, kissed it. 

“May thy days be watered with the dew of heaven, 
Saadat,’’ said the Chief Eunuch. 

“Mine eyes have not seen since thy last withdrawal,’ 
answered Dicky blandly, in the high-flown Oriental way. 

“‘ Thou hast sent for me, Saadat. I am thy slave.’’ 

““T have sent for thee, Mizraim. And thou shalt prove 
thyself, once for all, whether thy hand moves as thy tongue 
Speaks.’’ 

“To serve thee I will lay down my life—I will blow it 
from me as the wind bloweth the cotton flower. Have I not 
spoken thus since the Feast of Beiram, now two years gone?’’ 

Dicky lowered his voice. ‘‘ Doth Mustapha Bey, that son 
of the he-wolf, Selamlik Pasha, still follow the carriage of the 
Khedive’s favorite, and hang about the walls, and seek to 
corrupt thee with gold, Mohammed Mizraim?”’ 

_ But for thy word, to wait, the Khedive had been told long 
Since, Saadat.’’ 

“It is the sport to strike when the sword cuts with the 
longest arm, O Son of Egypt!’’ 

The face of Mizraim was ugly to see. ‘‘Is the time at 
hand, Effendi?’ 

“ You hate Selamlik Pasha?’’ 

As the lion hates the jackal, Saadat.’’ 

Dicky would have laughed in scorn if he might have 
dared—this being to class himself with lions! But the time 
was not fit for laughter. ‘‘ And the son of Selamlik Pasha, 
the vile Mustapha Bey?’’ he asked. 

‘I would grind him like corn between the stones! Hath 
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he not sent messages by the women of the bazar to the 
harem of my royal master, to whom God give glory in 
Heaven!”’ 

The gesture of cruelty he made was disgusting to the eyes 
of Dicky Donovan, but he had in his mind the peril to 
Sowerby, and he nodded his head in careless approval, as it 
were. 

‘Then, Mizraim, thou son of secrecy and keeper of the 
door, take heed to what I say, and for thine honor and my 
need do as I will. Thou shalt to-night admit Mustapha Bey 
to the palace—at the hour of nine o’clock!’’ 


‘‘Saadat!’’ The Eunuch’s face was sickly in its terrified 
wonder. 
‘Even so. At nine.’’ 


‘* But, Saadat Pf 

‘* Bring him secretly; then have him seized and carried to 
a safe place till I send for him.’’ 

‘* Ah, Saadat ’? The lean face of the creature smiled, 








and the smile was not nice to see. 

‘*Let no harm be done him, but await my messenger, 
Mahommed Yeleb, and whatsoever he bids you to do, do it, 
for I speak.’’ 

‘*Ah, Saadat, Saadat, you would strike Selamlik Pasha 
















so—the great beast, the black river pig, the serpent of the 
slime: «toa 6h? 

** You will do this thing, Mohammed Mizraim?’’ 

“‘T shall lure him, Saadat, as the mirage the pilgrim. I 
will do this gladly, and a hundred times more.”’ 

“Even if I asked of thee the keys of the harem?”’ said 
Dicky grimly. 

‘* Effendi, thou wouldst not ask. All the world knows 
thee. Thou goest not by dark ways to deeds for thine own 
self. Thou hast honor. Ismail himself would not fear thee.”’ 

‘See, thou master of many, squeak not thy voice so high. 
Ismail will take thy head and mine if he discovers to-night’s 
business. Go then witha soft tread, Mizraim. Let thy hand 
be quick on his mouth, and beware that no one sees!’’ 


CHAPTER III 


F ieer the stroke of midnight Dicky entered the room where 

Selamlik Pasha awaited him with a malicious and greasy 
smile, in which wanton cruelty was uppermost. Selamlik 
Pasha knew well the object of this meeting. He had accu- 
rately interpreted the message brought by Mahommed 
Yeleb. He knew his power; he knew that the Englishman’s 
life was in his hands to do with what he chose, for the law of 
the harem which defies all outside law was on his side. But 
here he was come to listen to Dicky Donovan, the arrogant 
little favorite of the Khedive, pleading for the life of the 
English boy who had done the thing for which the only 
penalty was death. 

Dicky showed no emotion as he entered the room, but 
salaamed, and said: ‘‘ Your Excellency is prompt. Honor 
and peace be upon Your Excellency! ’’ 

‘* The bounty of the stars be upon thee, Effendi! ’’ 

There was a slight pause, in which Dicky seated himself, 
lighted a cigarette and summoned a servant, of whom he 
ordered coffee. They did not speak meantime, but Dicky sat 
calmly, almost drowsily, smoking, and Selamlik Pasha sat 


“ Shall | tell him that, Trousers?” 







with greasy hands clasping and unclasping, his yellow eyes 
fixed on Dicky with malevolent scrutiny. 

When the coffee was brought, the door had been shut, and 
Dicky had drawn the curtain across, Selamlik Pasha said: 
‘* What great affair brings us together here, Effendi?’’ 

‘‘The matter of the Englishman you hold a prisoner, 
Excellency.’’ 

“It is painful, but he is dead, Effendi,’’ said the Pasha 
with a grimace of cruelty. 

Dicky’s eyes twitched slightly, but he answered with cool- 
ness, thrusting his elbow into the cushions and smoking 
hard: ‘‘ But, no, he is not dead. Selamlik Pasha has as 
great an instinct for a bargain as for revenge. Also, Selamlik 
Pasha would torture before he kills. Is it not so?’’ 

‘* What is your wish, Effendi?’’ 

‘* That the man be set free, Excellency.’’ 

‘He has trespassed. He has stolen his way into the 
harem. The infidel dog has defiled the house of my wives.’’ 

‘“ He wishes to marry the woman, with your permission, 
Excellency. He loves her.’’ 

‘** He shall die —the dog of an infidel! ”’ 

Dicky was now satisfied that Sowerby was alive, and that 
the game was fairly begun. He moved slowly toward his 
purpose. 

**T ask his life 
as a favor to me. 
The Khedive hon- 
ors me, and I can 
serve you betimes, 
Excellency.’’ 

**You called me 
‘Trousers,’ and 
all Egypt 
laughed,” an- 
swered the Pasha 
malignantly. 

‘I might have 
called you worse, 
but I did _ not. 
You may call me 
what you will— 
I will laugh.’’ 

**T willcall you. 
a fool for bring- 
ing me here to 
laugh at you, who 
now would kiss 
Selamlik Pasha’s 
shoe. I would he 
were your brother! 
I would tear out 
his finger-nails, 
pierce his eyes, 
burn him with hot 
irons, pour boiling 
oil over him and 
red cinders down 
his throat—if 
he were your 
brother.’’ 

“Remember, I 
am in the confi- 
dence of the Khedive, Pasha,’’ persisted Dicky. 

‘Ismail! What dare he do? Every Egyp- 
tian in the land would call him infidel. Ismail 
would dare do nothing.’’ His voice was an- 
grily guttural with triumph. 

‘*England will ask the price of the young 
man’s life of you, Excellency.’’ 

‘* England dare not move. Is thy servant a 
fool? Every Mohammedan in the land would 
raise the green flag—the Jehad would be upon 

e! ” 

Then Dicky began again: 

‘He is so young a man! He meant noill. The face of 
your daughter drew him on. He did not realize his crime— 
nor its penalty.’’ 

‘It is a fool’s reasoning. Because he was a stranger and 
an infidel, so has he been told of dark things done to those 
who desecrate our religion.’’ 

‘* Had he been an Egyptian or a Turk se 

‘*T would slay him, were he Ismail himself. Mine own is 
mine own, as Mahomet hath said. The man shall die—and 
who shall save him? Not even the Sultan himself.’’ 

‘‘ There are concessions in the Fayoum; you have sought 
them long.’’ 

“‘ Bah!"’ 4 

‘There is the Grand Cordon of the Mejidieh; there is a 
way to it, Excellency.’’ 

‘* The man’s blood!’’ 

‘‘ There is a high office to be vacant soon, near to the per- 
son of the Khedive, with divers moneys and loans——’’ 

““To see Donovan Pasha cringe and beg is better.’’ 

‘‘ There is that mercy which one day you may have-to ask 
for yourself or for your own 2” ae 

‘* The fool shall die. And who shall save him?”’ 

‘“Well, I will save him,’’ said Dicky, rising to his feet. 

““Pish! Go to the Khedive with the tale, and I will kill 
the man within the hour, and tell it abroad, and we shall see 
where Donovan Pasha will stand to-morrow! The Khedive 
is not stronger than his people—and there are the French, 
and others!’’ Hespat upon the floor at Dicky’s feet. ‘‘ Go, 
tell the Khedive what you will, dog of an Englishman, son of 
a dog with a dog’s heart!’’ 

Dicky took a step forward with an ominous flash of color 
in his cheek. There was a table between him and Selamlik 
Pasha. He put both hands upon it, and leaning over said in 
a voice of steel: 
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women have not played their part in a way which has 

given them both a power and position impossible to 
underrate. Women’s influence and its effects have changed 
with the times and way of life, but the women of chivalry — 
the women who took part in the great religious and political 
crises of the world—were as powerful as their sisters of to- 
day, though in a different direction. 

The influence of women in the past was, and it still is, an 
emotional one, but it is losing that characteristic and becom- 
ing more of an intellectual kind. The education of women, 
and their participation in so many of the interests and pro- 
fessions of men, has altered their position in so far that they 
are now recognized as a material power, whereas formeriy 
the sentiment of romance and poetry with which they were 
invested gave them a position which, romantic and ideal as 
it was, made them useless as workers or participators in the 
battle of life. The sterner sex, however, has realized and 
learned that women can be, and are, as practical as men; and 
now that experience and opinion have given women the posi- 
tion they at present hold they have rapidly become a power 
impossible to ignore, and very important to conciliate; and 
nowhere has the influence of women begun to be more recog- 
nized than in political life. 

The majority of women have no desire for the publicity of 
public life, nor do they want rights; they are content with 
their wrongs, and the consideration which is always shown 
to their sex is something they neither despise nor feel 
ashamed of. The new woman has been an ephemeral appear- 
ance, and as she has occupied herself with social abuses and 
problems she has been left to beat herself against the strong 
waves of the question of sex difference, and has left her more 
sensible sisters to carry on the work they have espoused and 
in which they play no inconsiderable part. 


To von is no period in the history of the world when 


The Duchess of The traditional English political woman 
Devonshire’s was Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, 

: who in the early days of English party 
Campaigns strife occupied a most prominent posi- 
tion as the wife of the Duke of Devon- 
shire, the head of the great Whig house of Cavendish. Her 
beauty, her wit, her charm are matters of history, as well as 
the irresistible means she employed to secure victory. 

We are less keen in these days, and kisses are not of the 
same political value as were those of Georgiana, Duchess of 
Devonshire. The wives and women of the great political 
parties in England—the Cavendishes, Fitz Williams, Vanes, 
Greys on the Whig side, and the Stanleys, Lowthers, 
Egertons, Somersets, Cecils on the Tory side—all threw 
themselves into the political arena with the keenness and 
energy which women always show when rivalry such as this 
is aroused, and they drove about the country at election 
times dressed in the colors of the party to which they 
belonged, their horses and equipages decked likewise, and 
strove in every way to gain votes. 

In England the influence of women was exercised in this 
direction much more than by social artifices, which were con- 
sidered more a French device of gaining political influence; 
for the salon, where all the grefter political intrigues took 
place, was never elevated into an English institution, and 
has always been more or less of an exotic nature in this coun- 
try. In the early days of the Reform agitation in England, 
some of the great Whig ladies sought to bring influence to 
bear by means of social bribes, and if for a time they were 
successful, the lowering of the franchise removed the scene of 
operations from the drawing-room to the floor of the House 
of Commons, as the power gradually gravitated from the 
“‘classes to the masses.’’ Lady Jersey, Lady Sandwich, 
Lady Ashburton, Lady Cowper were some of the grandes 
dames who wielded political power, but the government was 
still in the hands of the two aristocratic factions, and they 
had very little part in bringing about the political changes 
which have swept across England since the Reform Bill. 


Lady The first English woman in the last fifty 
Palmerston’s years whose influence was a great poli- 
lavitations tical power was Lady Palmerston, a Whig 


of Whigs, the daughter of Lerd Melbourne, 
and the wife of one of the most powerful 
and popular Prime Ministers of England. Lady Palmerston 
was the keenest of politicians and the most devoted of wives, 
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and in her day—before the great plutocracy which has 
invaded and destroyed English society came into existence 
—her social power was a real fact. Then, when political 
parties and majorities were smaller, an invitation from the 
wife of the Prime Minister was a great honor—one very 
sparingly given, hardly ever asked for—and an acceptance 
of such an invitation by a political waverer meant his vote 
and support. There were well-known occasions when Lady 
Palmerston’s hospitable and gracious reception of an excep- 
tional guest was the sign of a complete surrender on his part. 

Her invitations were never wasted, and she received the 
Whig and Liberal party only; very few Tories went to her, 
and an advanced Radical only found himself inside her por- 
tals with the uncomfortable foreboding that by being there 
he was surrendering his political conscience. 

Lady Palmerston’s parties were very smart, in the sense 
that they were not cosmopolitan; but as the Whigs and 
Liberals in her days had succeeded in capturing all the abil- 
ity of the country, as well as the intelligent youth and the 
ambitious mercantile representatives, her salon was a very 
entertaining one, and her political opponents, Lady Derby 
and Lady Malmesbury, were of a much less enterprising 
description. The death of Lord Palmerston and the disap- 
pearance of Lady Palmerston from society made a great blank 
in the party, and though Lady William Russell (the mother 
of the Duke of Bedford and Lord Ampthill) and Lady 
Waldegrave followed in her footsteps, the charm of her in- 
fluence had gone, and no one could ever revive it. 


Lady Waldegrave was the founder of the 
new political salon of the’ end of the 
nineteenth century, for whereas Lady 
Palmerston opened her doors warily, Lady 
Waldegrave opened hers to every one. 
She was a woman of great gifts and ability, added to great 
beauty and a kindness of heart and sincerity which, in many 
ways, made her one of the remarkable women of the day. A 
Jewess by birth, she had all the tenacity and courage of her 
race; ambitious for her husband, and a very keen party 
woman, she used all her abilities for the advancement of her 
political friends. She cared nothing for her guest’s poli- 
tics; any one who was remarkable was welcomed by her, 
and artists, musicians, politicians, writers, dramatists, 
actors, etc., found a warm welcome in Carlton House 
Terrace, or at her delightful home near Twickenham, 
the Strawberry Hill of Horace Walpole. There the Home 
Rule party made its bow to society; and Lord Beaconsfield, 
John Bright, Cobden, Gladstone, Horsman and John 
Manners, all the leaders of both parties, met on the debatable 
ground of which she was the presiding genius. Her death 
made one of the largest gaps in her party, and there was no 
one to take her place, for it needed her many-sided nature 
to carry on her work, and so with her disappeared the last 
real attempt at anything like a political centre at which every 
one found something interesting and sympathetic. 

Another reason for the disappearance of the exclusive and 
partizan salon is also to be found in the fact that the whole 
centre of political power. had changed, and the new prole- 
tariat were too numerous and powerful to be attracted or 
influenced by such ephemeral temptations. Mrs. Gladstone, 
who for many years should have wielded great social power, 
neither cared for such preéminence nor had she any of the 
qualifications such leadership would require, and none of the 
wives of the other Liberal leaders made any serious attempt 
to attain such a position. Lady Sherbrooke, Mrs. Cardwell, 
Lady Ripon, Lady Spencer, Lady Granville, Lady Kimberley 
left it all serenely alone; Lady Rosebery, during her short 
life as the wife of a Whig 
statesman, was a very kind, 
hospitable and pleasant host- 
ess, and her descent, like 
that of Lady Waldegrave, 
gave her many of the quali- 
ties which insure political 
success, but her early death 
left a blank which no one 
has ever filled, and the only 
great Whig house left to the 
Liberal party was virtually 
closed to it by the severance 
of the Duke of Devenshire’s 
connection with them. 


The Passing 
of the 
Old Salon 
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as a social leader is the 
Duchess of Devonshire, and, 
like her political predecessor 
and namesake, she is a 
remarkable woman. No 
longer young, she still re- 
tains the remains of a beauty 
which in its time was very 
great, and she is one of the 
ablest and most remarkable 
women of her day. She has 
made her husband what he 
is politically by her un- 
bounded energy and perse- 
verance for him, and though 
in her early married life as 
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Duchess of Manchester she had little or no interest in poli- 
tics, she has, as the wife of an English Cabinet Minister, 
thrown herself heart and soul into everything connected 
with his work and career. She has the cheeriest and kindest 
nature in the world—-a woman who is never ill-natured. 

Lady Derby is another of the leaders of Conservative life 
here, and as the daughter of Lord Clarendon, one of the 
ablest and wittiest of Foreign Secretaries, she has inherited 
much of his charm of manner and cleverness. Miss Balfour, 
who keeps house for Mr. Balfour, cares little for the réle of a 
political woman, and she adopts that character only when 
acting as hostess for her brother. 


It is a curious coincidence that the wives 
of three of the leading English politi- 
cians of the last twenty years should be 
Americans, and two of them, as has been 
said by a very astute political leader, 
have done much to foster and strengthen the friendship be- 
tween the two great English-speaking nations of the world. 
Lady Harcourt and Mrs. Chamberlain, though they have 
been their husband’s comrades and friends in the best sense 
of the word, have kept themselves aloof from the hurly-burly 
of politics. Lady Harcourt has lived so long amongst us, 
first as the daughter of her father when Mr. Motley was 
Minister in London, and since then as so warm a friend of 
the country of her adoption, that we have come to regard 
her as almost an English woman, and we can pay her no 
greater compliment. Mrs. Chamberlain we still, and always 
shall, regard as the embodiment of all that is delightful in 
American womankind, and the best representative of her 
Puritan ancestors. Always with her husband, either at 
home, on the platform, or in the gallery of the House of 
Commons, she has invested her political life with a charm 
and a sentiment that are quite unique, and while keenly inter- 
ested in every question, she has never vulgarized her polit- 
ical ideals, or descended to the lower arena into which 
some English women degrade their political sympathies. 
The early death of Lord Randolph Churchill while on the 
threshold of the highest political position in this country 
deprived Lady Randolph of the position which she must 
eventually have occupied, for she at one moment seemed 
bound to become the wife of the future Prime Minister of 
England. Never was the promise of a life so blighted as 
his, and the malady which so insidiously undermined his 
life was one of the most unerring and fatal. 

The influence of American women on English society is 
one which grows no weaker, and women like Mrs. 
Chamberlain and Lady Harcourt soften the excrescences and 
peculiarities which often strike us as un-English. There is 
no doubt, however, of one fact, that very few American 
women take the extreme view of their province in political 
life that the advanced women of the Radical school in 
England take, and when we talk of American influence and 
American opinions we find them tame in comparison. 


American 
Women of 
Political Note 


The Yellow Any article which deals with the political 
Badge of the influence of women in England would 
recat be incomplete without some mention of 


the great female organization which is 
the great bulwark and support of the 
Conservative party. No one quite knows what was the 
origin of the great Tory Premier’s love of the little yellow 
flower to which the Primrose League owes its birth. There 
are many stories; one is that on the wreath of primroses sent 
by the Queen to be placed on Lord Beaconsfield’s tomb 
were written the words, in her own writing, ‘‘ His favorite 


They drove about the country at election times 
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flower,’? but whether she intended to convey the idea that 
it was Lord Beaconsfield or the Prince Consort to whom 
she alluded no one has ever fathomed. 

However that may be, the words gave birth to the idea that 
such a symbol would prove to be of incalculable value, and 
under the wise direction of Lord Randolph Churchill, who 
saw the power of such a sentiment, the organization was 
started, and it now numbers millions of members, and is one 
of the greatest political powers in England. The idea of 
bringing all classes together in social intercourse was the 
secret of its success, and as it yearly grows in numbers and 
spreads its habitations all over the country and the Empire 
the Liberal party have realized how valuable such a combi- 
nation is, and have struggled vainly for a flower and a cry. 

The work that the Primrose dames carry out during elections 
and at times of political agitation in England is extraordi- 
nary. They canvass and speak, they cajole, threaten and 
coax the electors, they are met, canvass-book in hand, mak- 
ing house-to-house visitations, and during the polling they 
patiently take their orders and go to fetch voters to the polls, 
and do their day’s work as well as the best man among them. 








| — the officer sprang quickly to 
“ his feet and stood at salute 
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January night, soft, warm and sensuous, and all the 

placid suburb of Erinita, south of the old walled city 
of Manila was aroused and in commotion. Somewhere 
toward two o’clock in the morning the sentries on the edge 
of the Luneta and a patrol scouting through the narrow, dusty 
streets had been startled by a woman’s scream, fearful in its 
terror and intensity. Instantly there went up a yell from 
three or four lusty throats, ‘‘ Corp’r’Z the Guard Number 
Three!’’ ‘‘ Copple the Guard Number Seven!”’ as the sen- 
tries, forbidden to leave their posts, gave hurried alarm. 
But the patrol on the Calle Marina and the corporal of the 
guard at the guard-house gates, hampered by no such 
instructions, ran like the wind to the Calle San José whence 
came the sound, and brought up standing at the barred 
gateway of the quarters occupied by Lieutenant Barriger, of 
the Artillery. 

Already doors were opening and heads peering forth from 
the windows of the native houses across the way, but here at 
Barriger’s all was silent. Yet the sentry at the corner 
could have sworn the scream came from within those walls. 


Pian was excitement extraordinary one still, starlit 


In two minutes the officer of the guard from the Calle Real, * 


and the officer of the day, who was making the rounds down 
toward the English Club, came hurrying to the spot and 
demanded explanation. ‘‘ Why didn’t Lieutenant Barriger 
show himself?’’ was the latter’s breathless question. 

“He’s on night duty over at the Calle Nozaleda,”’ 
responded young Hunter, Lieutenant commanding the 
guard. ‘* That’s what worries me. The'ladies are alone.’’ 


And just then the ‘‘ jalousie’’ blinds of the overhanging ° 


gallery slid softly aside, and a woman’s voice, sweet and con- 
trolled, despite the tremor of some powerful excitement, was 


heard to say: ‘‘ There is no occasion for further alarm. My 


sister has been badly frightened. Is Mr. Hunterthere? Ah, 
yes—Mr. Hunter, if you can get word to Mr. Barriger to 
come to us as soon as possible I will thank you very much.”’ 

“Can we be of no service, Miss Ferris?” inquired the 
hard-breathing, portly officer of the day. 

“Thank you, Captain. I fear it’s too late. But you might 
send a few men around and search the garden at the back. 
Somebody has been in here.” 

And that is all that was told that night, or for two days 
afterward, except that the Diario de Manila and both 
Freedom and America came out with advertisements in 
Spanish and English somewhat as follows: 

“STOLEN — From the quarters of Lieutenant Barriger, 
Ermita, on Thursday night, money, jewelry and a Russia leather 
case containing letters and papers. . $200, Mex., will be paid for 
the safe return of the missing case with contents, and no gues- 
tions asked,”" ‘ 

““Now what the dickens,” was the question all over the 
quarters of the Eighth Corps in and about Manila—‘‘ what 
the dickens did Barriger mean by leaving valuable papers 
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The Stronghold ar ie Rng a, ss looked 
: opeless has been won by their untiring 
and Mainstay energy and devotion, and no one now 
of the League ever enters on an electoral campaign 
without the aid of the Primrose League. 
The dames of the Primrose League do not rely on adven- 
titious aids such as youth or personal attractions. There 
are many young and pretty women among its members, 
recruited as it is from every rank of English society, 
but there are many dames who are old and ugly, and their 
services are as valuable, if not more so, than those of the 
beauties among them, for what they lack in outward charm 
they make up for by untiring activity. In the large centres 
of population it is not difficult to find workers, or arouse 
enthusiasm, for political enthusiasm is infectious and spreads 
through every class, but in the country, in isolated districts, 
and with an ignorant population, the task is not so easy, 
and it is in the country districts that the Primrose League 
has built up its strongest political structure. 
One great result of the work of the League has been the 
development of public speaking among women. Forty years 
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ago—nay, twenty years ago— a woman who mounted a plat- 
form and spoke on public matters was viewed with suspicion 
and disfavor; it was unwomanly, unsexing. Now some of our 
best political speakers are women, and their powers of ora- 
tory, their energy and activity are invaluable. When women 
speak they generally speak well. Natural timidity keeps a 
woman silent, and so only those who have the gift of oratory 
are courageous enough to begin, and the earnestness with 
which they plead the cause of what is near to the heart of 
every Englishwoman is almost irresistible. The love of 
country, of Queen, religion, home all find an outlet during 
times of political crises, but temperately, for English women, 
taken as a class, keep their heads and remain calm in 
moments of great national excitement. 

The political changes which have affected women so 
largely during the past quarter of a century have altered 
their lives, but they have not really affected their character 
and temperament one bit, for nature is stronger than any 
environment.~ Though truly alive to their political and 
imperial power, their happiness and their career in life must 
always be in their homes. 


DOVE-COTE DAYS 


By General 


anywhere outside of a burglar-proof safe in such a sneak- 
thief centre as this?’’ 

Only one man could answer that question—or pussibly 
two: the Lieutenant himself, or else the comrade who of late 
had been his almost daily associate, Captain Adair, of the 
—th Cavalry. 

Sam Barriger had been married just six weeks when the 
war broke out and he was ordered to Manila. It was a sore 
blow to pretty Kitty Ferris, his bride. They had been 
engaged half a year with the knowledge and consent of the 
elders, and twice as long without. They had met when he 
was serving at the Presidio the winter of ’95-6—he coming 
in for frequent dinners and she coming out as a débutante. 

Most girls in her set in San Francisco were tall and wil- 
lowy; Kitty was willowy, but not tall. She was a mite and 
a darling, the joy of her parents and the idol of her elder 
sister, Constance. The Ferrises were well-to-do, had ambi- 
tious projects for both daughters and were doomed to disap- 
pointment. Constance had been betrothed to a man of 
mature years and big returns from his profession, but some- 
thing happened to kill her respect for him and she summar- 
ily snapped the tie and declared the engagement ended. It 
was something in some way connected with a previous 
entanglement. The barrister was an eloquent pleader and 


he had an earnest advocate in the person of Mrs. Ferris, but. 


they talked to stone. 

The counselor took his leave and a trip to Europe. The 
mother took it out of her daughter by denouncing her daily 
for a week as heartless, undutiful and absurd. Then pater- 
familias called a halt. He and the lawyer were friends and 
fellow-members of a well-known club. He had fathered the 
suit, but down in the depths of his better nature he knew 
that his pure-minded, truthful, honest Con deserved the love 
of a man as honest as herself—if she could find one. And 
when he saw her white face as she came forth from one of 
those daily upbraidings he envied the man who could accom- 
plish the apparently impossible feat of kicking himself down 
stairs. He shrank from her in shame, then went in to his 
wife, told her Constance was right and they were wrong and 
that must be the end of it. The girl should make her own 
choice next time, and meanwhile might the Lord forgive him 
for having brought her such annoy! 

But though suitors came, Constance seemed to shrink far- 
ther and farther into her shell. Were all men like her 


former betrothed? seemed to be the question uppermost in. 


her mind. She continued in society, but her heart wrapped 
itself about little Kitty, and when that child ‘‘ came out,’’ 
great was the pride and rejoicing. The mother took heart 
again. If Con persisted in being an old maid, here at least 
was a daughter who could be relied on to make a brilliant 
match. 

There were giants in those days in the way of “‘ catches’”’ 
—young gentlemen of fortune and family connection, and 
Mamma Ferris had set her cap for one of these, a near neigh- 
bor, a charming fellow, the only son of his mother, and she 


thought him well on the way to permanent ensnarement . 


when what did he do but bring Sam Barriger, his friend 
from the Presidio, to call. Then he gave theatre parties to 
both girls, chaperoned sometimes by his mother, sometimes 
by theirs, but attended always by Sam, and this made Mrs. 
Ferris rabid. Their host was not handsome, whereas Sam 
was— extremely so; and to the mischievous delight of social 
circles and the wrath of the mother, Miss Kit ingenuously 
displayed a growing joy in Barriger’s presence and was 
obviously and radiantly happy when dancing with him. It 
was a famous light battery that gave those dashing drills 
once a week for the benefit of admiring and applauding hun- 
dreds from town, and Sam Barriger’s horsemanship was as 
good as his dancing. His voice had a clarion ring to it, and 
in the dash and dust and smoke of mimic battle he rode and 
moved a hero fit to grace the pages of Scott, and Kitty Ferris 
was not the only girl in ’Frisco to be moved by the sight. 
This precipitated matters—but I should like to tell that 
story another time, or rather read it as it could be told by 
another fellow. There is only room for the main issue. 

Now a word as to Barriger. He was a far better fellow 
than would appear from what has thus far been said of him: 
He was a gentleman and a soldier—a gentleman so poor in 
pocket that he denied himself both tipple and tobacco in 
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order that he might never owe any man a penny — might even 
occasionally repay the lavish hospitality accorded him. He 
was a soldier so fine, so enthusiastic that he loved every 
detail of his duty and did it up to the handle, to the end that 
among his fellows of the allied arms of the service he had 
won the sobriquet of Battery Sam. He had his faults, or he 
wouldn’t have been human. Some of them will not appear 
in this story and therefore need not be mentioned. 

One of them came near turning it topsy-turvy, and that 
was almost indomitable pride. He fell frankly, honestly in 
love with Kitty Ferris before he had known her a week. 
Then something her mother said gave him a setback that 
made the little maiden sick at heart. He went off on a 
month’s leave, exploring the Yosemite at the very moment 
she had reason to expect him to remain at her side, and 
womanfully did she make him feel it when he returned and 
found her absorbed, apparently, in the devotions of half a 
dozen other fellows. It was about this time the other girl 
episode occurred. Sam and Kitty, with hearts close knit, 
in spite of brave show to the contrary, were slowly drifting 
apart, and a certain Miss Caxton appeared about ready to 
receive congratulations, and as much as said so to Kitty, 
who returned the stab on the spot, with smiling interest, like 
the plucky little woman she was at bottom, and then in the 
dead hours of the night deiuged her pillow with tears and 
was caught in the act by Constance. 

There was a double theatre party and subsequent supper 
at the Bohemian Club two nights later to which Miss Caxton 
did not happen to be bidden, but there, among others, was 
Barriger, and there was Constance Ferris, between whom 
occurred a ten-minute talk, unheard of others, late in the 
evening, and from that night dates Sam Barriger’s enthusi- 
astic, chivalric admiration for his sister-in-law. ‘‘ She is the 
best and noblest woman that ever lived,’’ said he, some time 
later, ‘‘ and the dearest ——except one.’’ 

It wasn’t a happy courtship. Both parents ‘‘ kicked”’ 
vehemently at the idea of Kit’s marrying in the army. I 
don’t much blame them, despite my belief that army women, 
as a rule, are the happiest in the world. For six months 
they wouldn’t listen to it and forbade Sam the house. ‘Then 
they offered to admit him on probation, so to speak, and he 
wouldn’t come. Thex Ferris, with a sigh, said if Mr. 
Barriger would resign and go into business in San 
Francisco he would consider it. Mr. Barriger replied that 
his profession had long since been chosen and he preferred 
it to anything else, stock brokerage especially. Meantime 
they tried the moth-eaten device of a trip abroad— Kit, 
Constance and her mother—and that didn’t work. Finally 
Ferris gave in and at the last moment his spouse followed 
suit. The wedding was beautiful, the honeymoon blissful— 
and then came the war. 

It must be admitted that little Mrs. Barriger did not 
behave like a heroine when Sam was ordered across the seas. 
She considered him a bit of personal property and con- 
tested the claim of his Uncle Sam. Ferris wired to a 
Senator or two, and the tender of a captaincy in the subsist- 
ence department (of the volunteers) came flashing back, only 
to be promptly declined. He was going with his guns. 
Ferris at first called him an ungrateful cub, but was out on 
the street waving his hat and shouting with the rest of San 
Francisco when Anderson’s —the first expedition — marched 
down to the ships, and there at the wharf he reached up and 
whacked his tall son-in-law between the shoulder blades and 
stammered something to the effect that he was proud of him 
and of his going, and of Kit for sticking to him. 

Manila fell in August. The flag went up on the 
Ayuntamiento and prices on the Escolta. And along in the 
autumn, to the consternation of the Commanding General, 
certain devoted army wives made their way to the Orient, 
and no sooner was it known that the venturesome half dozen 
were actually there than half a hundred others were inspired 
with like ambition. Peace for a season bade the world fare- 
well as far as the Commanding General and the Quarter- 
master’s t were concerned, for the number of 
women with missions to Manila outnumbered the staterooms 
on the transports, and, to put an end to importunity, out 
came the order that none would be taken. This barred 
women who couldn’t afford the journey at their own expense, 
but was no hindrance to Mrs. Barriger. She and Constance 


had been to Honolulu on the Doric —’twas but a fortnight 
farther to Hongkong; Constance was of years that made 
her mistress of her own means and meanderings; Kit was 
determined to join her husband; Lawyer Burton had 
returned to his practice and showed symptoms of returning 
to his devotions, and so it happened that, late in September, 
when the O. & O. liner shoved off for Shanghai, Hongkong 
and intermediate ports, the sisters sailed for the China Sea 
as special charges of her gallant Captain, and a month later 
were steaming into the mouth of the swirling Pasig. 

Now, at the edge of the Ermita suburb, close by the cool- 
ing sea, Sam Barriger had found a nest for his birdlings 
and, aided by the sympathetic hands of a big-hearted army 
woman, had it all in readiness when the steamer was 
sighted. It was a cozy little box, built after the Philippine 
fashion of solid stone on 
the ground floor, solid 
wood on the floorings 
above and below, but of 
light, airy framework — 
lattice, bamboo and shell 
—as to superstructure. 
Tough enough it was to 
resist tornado, yet suffi- 
ciently elastic to give and 
swing and sway in case of 
earthquake, and, if it had 
to come down, not so 
heavy as to smash every- 
thing on which it might 
descend. 

It was owned bya 
native merchant, glad 
enough to take American 
coin in preference to 
Manila currency. Its 
front wall abutted on the 
narrow sidewalk, on which 
front doors and windows, 
after the jealous Oriental 
mode, were heavily barred 
with iron. Its rear eleva- 
tion gave upon a pretty 
garden bounded north and 
south by high walls of 
hewn stone, capped by 
jagged glass set in ce- 
ment. Westward through 
the high, vertical iron 
pickets of a forbidding - 
fence shone the sparkling 
bay, which at high tide 
bathed the sea-wall in 
briny foam. East and 
west a broad latticed gal- 
lery or vestibule overhung 
the lower story. The 
spiral stairway from the 
ground floor opened on 
the breezy salon off which 
were the bedrooms on one 
side, the dining and spare 
room on the other. The 
kitchen was in a little 
detached structure con 
nected with the gallery 
and dining-room by a 
light, bamboo bridge. The 
servants’ quarters were 
below. It was furnished 
simply and sufficiently 
after the Oriental fashion, 
with broad, cane-bottom bedsteads, with deep, easy lounging 
chairs and settees of bamboo and cane. It was destitute of 
carpets, portiéres or heavy curtains. It lacked electric lights 
and marbled bathrooms, but a fountain plashed perennially 
in a broad basin in the garden. The north and south win- 
dows looked out on luxuriant foliage and brilliant flowers. 
A few paintings by native hands—no mean limners they — 
adorned the walls. The chandeliers and sconces shone like 
polished silver, and Captain Adair, dropping in in his 
friendly way to see how Barriger was settled, gazed approv- 
ingly and then semi-satirically dubbed the place the ‘‘ Dove- 
Cote.’’ 

‘* There’s only one thing about it I don’t like, Barriger,’’ 
said he, after a leisurely survey, ‘‘ and that’s your neighbors. 
Native houses on every side of you but that;’’ and he 
pointed out over the broad bosom of the bay, dotted with 
warships, tramps and transports, and all glistening in the 
declining sun. 

‘* What’s the matter with the natives?’’ said Sam. ‘‘ They 
seem amicable enough, in all conscience. Six women were 
here this morning to bid for the family wash. How quick 
they knew womenfolk were coming!”’ 

“* How quick they know everything! ’’ said Adair, knock- 
ing the ash off his cigarette and strolling to the lattice at 
the front. A shove with his powerful hand sent the high 
frame sliding easily back in its groove, and it opened on the 
narrow street and opposite houses barely forty feet away. 

Seated in a somewhat similar gallery, heedless of the glare 
of the slanting sun, was a native woman with two men, one 
of the latter in the uniform of an officer of the Insurgent 
Army. All three glanced up at sound of the sliding lattice, 
and at sight of Adair the officer sprang quickly to his feet and 
stood at salute. Grimly the Captain responded, then turned 
to his junior. 

**T only wish you were near your battery or our barracks, 
or even in town, close to the river, where they could get out 
to the transports. When the row begins it will be all of a 
sudden and there’s no refuge near you.’’ 
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‘‘Tt was the best I could do,’’ answered Barriger, an 
anxious cloud on his fine face, ‘‘ and they seem confident at 
headquarters no row is coming.’’ 

** Yes, that’s what they give out, but they’re not so confi- 
dent that we don’t get scare orders and warnings thrice a 
week. Now, what’s that fellow Medina doing yonder? You 
know who he is, don’t you?’”’ 

‘I don’t,’’ answered Barriger. ‘‘I’ve met him a few 
times on the street and he’s monstrous polite.’’ 

‘* He was with Pio del Pilar, all the same, the day the 
Fourteenth came so near a clash with the Tagals over at the 
Paco cigar factory. He is as smooth a scamp as ever I met. 
He can lie in three languages and tell the truth in none. He 
belongs out at San Pedro Macati but spends most of his time 
picking up news in town. Keep an eye on him, Sam.’’ 

And Medina— Ysidro 
Medina—was in that op- 
posite gallery when, a 
few days later, happy 
Kitty Barriger threw back 
the lattice to breathe the 
morning air, and with his 
hand on his heart he made 
her a low bow. The girl- 
wife was delighted with 
her quaint and pretty 
nest. She missed the 
luxuriant flowers and lus- 
cious fruits of her Califor- 
nia home. She found the 
Manila market but a 
sparse and inadequate 
means of varying their 
daily fare, but her 
Filipino chef, with his 
high-bred, Spanish man- 
ner, his high-combed 
‘* Pompadour’”’ front, his 
immaculate white ropas, 
knew how to levy on the 
native fishermen as they 
paddled swiftly by in 
their sharp-bowed dancas. 
He had the run of neigh- 
boring poultry yards. His 
fish breakfasts and curried 
chicken lunches, his rich 
coffee and delicate, Japan- 
brewed tea, all appealed 
to her dainty palate and 
won her sister’s smiling 
approval. As for Sam, 
he had the appetite of a 
strong, stalwart, healthful 
man, and sole leather 
might not have proved 
indigestible in such sur- 
roundings. Before they 
had been housekeeping a 
week the sisters had re- 
ceived the visits of a 
swarm of soldier wives 
and daughters, and at 
least a score of officials 
had found time to call. 
Some of them, notably 
Sam’s battery associates, 
more than once; one of 
them, not of Sam’s bat- 
tery, but of the troopers 
away over at the Mar- 
celino (to their intense 
interest and amusement, by the way, for he had been re- 
garded a confirmed old bachelor) no less than thrice —and 
that was Captain Adair. But then, despite ten years’ differ- 
ence in their ages, he had somehow become Barriger’s closest 
friend. 

‘* Yes,’’ said Mrs. Sam one beautiful evening after their 
arrival, as the quartette left the dinner-table and strolled out 
to the rear gallery to watch the brilliant night lights of the 
fieet, ‘‘I thought we should have trouble about servants, 
but they are admirably trained. Manuel is a capital cook, 
and so respectful and willing. Ypolito is deft and quick, 
and so noiseless, you know. Why, I never seem to hear him 
moving around, and as for Carmencita, his little dot of a 
wife, she’s the neatest, cleanest, daintiest little mite you 
ever saw, always smiling and busy, andshe, too—why, she’s 
just like a mouse! ’”’ 

‘“‘Ye—es, I noticed it,’’ responded Adair, glancing over 
his shoulder at Manuel approaching with tiny cups of coffee 
on a lacquered tray. ‘‘ That is one reason why I advocated 
the strong box.’’ 

Here laughing voices and swishing skirts were heard upon 
the stairs, and while Mrs. Barriger arose to receive her 
guests, Adair seized the opportunity to secure a place by 
Miss Ferris’ side. Talk was general for half an hour. It 
was after the Brents had gone, and Adair knew it was time 
for him to be moving, that Constance Ferris looked up into 
his earnest eyes and said: 

‘*Captain Adair, I have heard you speak twice now of the 
possibility of treachery or theft on the part of the servants. 
Tell me why.”’ 

“It is born in them, to begin with, Miss Ferris,’’ said he, 
‘* and developed by three centuries of Latin rule. Valuables 
should be in the paymaster’s big safe up in town—not here. 
You, I notice—pardon me—wear very little jewelry, but 
Mrs. Barriger’s rings — now ”? And the iook in the di- 
rection of those tiny white hands on which were flashing 
gems of price and beauty was eloquent with anxiety. 

And so it happened that a genial Colonel at the 
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Ayuntamiento became custodian of certain valuables of the 
Barriger household. Kitty would not part with her pretty 
watch, her locket with Sam’s picture therein that almost 
always slept at her snowy neck, and then household money 
they had to have. But a month went by without their miss- 
ing a stiver or seeing a sign of dishonesty, and then Kitty 
said ‘‘ Pshaw!’’ and drove to the paymaster’s and got her 
packet. There was to be a reception and dance at the 
Division Commander’s and she needed those diamonds. 

That night as Adair strolled slowly back to barracks after 
a visit of more than usual length he came suddenly upon 
Captain Ysidro Medina, of Pilar’s staff, at the corner of the 
Padre Faura, and but gruffly responded to his elaborate 
‘‘ Buenas noches, Caballero.’’ He never had fancied Medina, 
and he had grown to abhor him since the Tagal officer had 
taken to frequent visits at the opposite house and impressive 
salutations to the sisters whenever they appeared on the 
front gallery. ‘‘ What the devil is that fellow waiting here 
for at this time of night?’’ growled Adair, as he turned to 
the left. A mellow-toned bell was chiming ten o’clock from 
the tower of the old Spanish church the block above. It was 
answered from the cupola of the Jesuit College and by the 
soft, prolonged notes of the cavalry trumpet sounding taps 
across the open fields beyond the observatory. Then behind 
him came a sentry’s challenge, sharp and imperative, ‘‘ Halt! 
Who is there?’’ And, whirling about, supposing himself 
the object, Adair caught sight of the blue-shirted regular 
with leveled bayonet, facing a figure in native white—a fig- 
ure that in a strangely familiar voice squeaked the tremulous 
answer: 

‘‘Amigo Filipino.”’ 

It was Ypolito! 

And yet, when Adair left the Barrigers not ten minutes 
before, Ypolito, the urbane, the incomparable, Mrs. Kitty’s 
boast, in fact, was thought to be sound asleep in his own 
little den underneath the salon. He had issued from a nar- 
row passage between some native houses leading to the side- 
walk of the Calle Faura, believing, doubtless, that the coast 
was clear, but had encountered the leveled bayonet at the 
corner of the Calle Marina. He was all of a trembie and at 
sight of Adair began to plead. ‘‘Mi hermano! muy malo, 
Sefior, muy malo/’’ A sick brother is something a Tagal 
can trump up at an instant’s notice. Adair doubted, but 
what could he do? The corporal came and said, ‘‘ Let him 
go.’’ The orders were to treat the natives with every possi- 
ble consideration and kindness, to salute their officers, to 
But Adair connected Captain 
Ysidro with Ypolito’s prowling and went home dissatisfied. 

**You’ll have to watch those beggars of yours, Barriger,’’ 
said he the next day. ‘‘ And you’d better coax Mrs. Kitty 
to return those valuables to the safe.’’ 

But Kit wouldn’t. Ypoiito and his wife were saints and 
Ypolito’s brother was really very ill; she was sure of it. 
Constance added her persuasion and was called cruel and 
suspicious. The little matron had a will of her own. 

**T don’t see how anything can be taken, Adair,”’ 
Barriger, finding his wife obdurate. 
home at night, and ? 

**Yes, but will you always be?’’ queried Adair anxiously. 
‘Things are getting squallier every day.”’ 

And so they were. The whole demeanor of the natives was 
changing. Their leaders, balked in their plan to compel 
the recognition of their government and control, had with- 
drawn to the north, had virtually penned up the Americans 
in Manila and forbidden their crossing the lines toward the 
surrounding villages, even while they themselves claimed the 
right to go within the lines at will. Their guns were planted 
commanding the American outposts. Their earthworks grew 
with every night. Their officers and soldiers repeatedly in- 
sulted and threatened our sentries, and it was evident that 
the clash was coming, and coming soon. Other officers had 
arranged at first alarm to send their households at once 
to the transports in the bay. But Barriger’s house was a 
mile from the river landing and the water was so shallow 
in the rear of their sea-wall that no launch could land, or 
even venture within fifty feet of the beach. Everywhere the 
story was current that the attack from without would be 
accompanied by an uprising of the natives within. No 
wonder family men were anxious! 

And then came a demand for Barriger’s services at divi- 
sion headquarters. He spoke Spanish and was needed in 
the frequent clashes that occurred between the outposts out 
Santa Ana way. Thrice in one week he was sent to remon- 
strate with General Ricarti upon the aggressions of the Tagal 
officers and guards at Concordia Bridge. Thrice was Ricarti 
profuse in explanation and expressions of regret. ‘‘It 
Yet it did, night after 
night, and the Division General saw the inevitable and 
made his dispositions accordingly. 

Ten weeks of bliss—ten weeks of ‘‘ dove-cote days,’’ as 
Adair called them—were followed by a fortnight of war 
alarms. Adair had become an almost daily visitor, wel- 
comed with playful and ever-growing confidence by Kitty, 
and a certain sweet shyness and reserve by Constance. All 
the First Division knew by that time what took that stalwart 
dragoon so constantly to Barriger’s, and now that the 
General had seized upon Sam and kept him so constantly on 
new and novel duties, Adair took it upon himself to plan for 
the protection of the inmates of the Cote. Out in the bay 
the Biltmore swung at anchor a mile to the west, Quaker-like 
in her leaden gray. Adair brought her executive and ward- 
room officers to call. This was magnanimous in him, for 
they kept coming, but it was all part of his plan. Lieutenant- 
Commander Sternsheets promised that the instant they got 
wind of trouble a boat should be sent close back of the Dove- 
Cote and Jacky should wade ashore and bear the doves to 
sea. Then Adair had further plans of his own. The 
Division General had issued in typewritten form confidential 
instructions to his brigade commanders and certain staff 
officers. It was but a puny force he had to defend so big @ 
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territory against such a host of foes, but they were stout- 
hearted fellows, and so long as the insurgents did not fathom 
the plans and make counter dispositions there was little to 
dread. 

‘You shall join your beloved battery if it comes to fight- 
ing,’’ said the chief, with a smile, to Mr. Barriger. ‘‘ But 
meantime I need you.’’ And only Kitty rebelled at the dis- 
tinction accorded him. 

One January evening when not a breath of air seemed stir- 
ring, after their. daily drive and late dinner they were seated 
on the rear gallery watching the brilliant searchlights of the 
fleet and the varicolored signals twinkling across the moon- 
lit bay. Kitty sat with her husband’s hand in hers, looking 
up into his face and softly cooing, as became a dove of high 
degree. A few paces away, Constance reclined in her easy 
chair, with Adair bending eagerly toward her, yet saying lit- 
tle. The soft plash of the wavelets was almost the only 
sound to break upon the stillness of the night, and even they 
seemed to be saying only, ‘‘ Hush! Hush!’’ in soothing 
monotone. Visitors came and went, and at last the ships’ 
bells had tinkled in doublets the six silvery strokes that told 
twas eleven o’clock. Adair knew he should be going to 
barracks, yet lingered. Both officers were in khaki, for calls 
to arms had been frequent, and from the left breast-pocket 
of Barriger’s coat protruded about one-fourth the length of a 
Russia leather case, a flat pocketbook. 

‘*Can’t you stow that inside?’’ Adair had asked. ‘‘ These 
stiff-legged ponies will jolt it out some dark night and you 
wouldn’t like to lose that defense plan.’’ 

‘‘T always button it inside when I buckle on my sword 
belt,’’ said Barriger. ‘‘ Then it can’t work out. Besides, I 
know it all by heart, and can put every company just where 
it belongs. Let’s see,’’? and he began to tell them off. 
‘*First Brigade, First Battalion, Washingtons, from tobacco 
warehouse march to Paco’ Bridge. Second Battalion, 
Bishop’s Palace, cross bridge into East Paco, mass in church- 
yard. Third Battalion, with brigade commander, Block 
House 11, First Idaho, six companies, march to Paco 
Bridge, two companies Malate, local guards. Both batteries 
to Paco cemetery and await orders. Cavalry to maintain 
order in town. Mounted patrol through suburbs. Second 
Brigade, Fourteenth, at Singalon front. North Dakotas hold 
Malate front a 

‘Well, that’s all very well,’’ said Adair. ‘‘ What I’m 
thinking of is its falling into native hands. They can have 
it translated easy enough. 
Where do you keep it at 
night?’’ 

‘‘With my pistol under 
my pillow. Hullo! There’s 
a fire! ’’ 

Springing to their feet 
and leaning out over the 
garden they could hear 
shouting to the southward 
and the rapid clang of a 
church bell, ringing after 
the American village fash- 
ion in rapid alarm. Sen- 
tries had by this time been 
forbidden to shoot—the 
customary garrison alarm — 
for the frail bamboo and 
nipa huts were forever tak- 
ing fire, and hardly a night 
passed without a blaze 
somewhere about Manila. 
The rising glare showed it 
to be toward the Cuartel 
de Malate, and with hasty 
adieu Adair sprang down 
the steps to join his troop. 
In ten minutes the fire had 
practically burned itself out 
and in twenty all was still 
again. Before midnight the 
dove-cote was dark and 
silent: Barriger’s little 
household had sought their 
pillows. An hour later 
camea clatter of hoofs anda 
banging at the barred doors 
below. Mr. Barriger was 
wanted at division head- 
quarters at once. The 
orderly had brought a spare 
horse. Kit clung to him 
tearfully as he buckled on 
his revolver, and collapsed 
in her sister’s arms when he 
galloped away. For half 
an hour they watched and 
listened on the front gal- 
lery, but even the snarling 
native dogs were still. The night was without a sound. 
At one o’clock Constance saw the little matron once more 
snugly stowed in bed and soon dozing off to sleep. 

Less than an hour later she was aroused by an awful, 
agonized, terrible scream. Springing from her own bed 
and seizing a pretty nickel-plated revolver, barefooted as 
she was, Constance darted through the darkness to Kitty’s 
room. Striking a light, she found her sobbing and shivering 
by the bedside, her watch, her locket and one ring gone, also 
a little sum of money from the bureau drawer. All she 
could tell was that a stealthy tugging at her finger had 
suddenly aroused her. Then a hand had been spread over 
her mouth, and with one desperate effort she had hurled 
it off and screamed for help. A dark figure had bounded 
out of the side window. Then came Constance within and 
the rush of the guard without. 
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Some of these latter were still searching about the prem- 
ises when Barriger came galloping back full speed, threw 
himself from the saddle and rushed upstairs. One glance 
told him what had occurred. One glance told Constance 
there was sumething worse than they had yet discovered. 
He took his wife in his arms, but his eyes summoned her 
sister and his white lips framed the question: ‘‘ That pocket- 
book — with the papers— is that safe?’’ 

The Russia leather case was gone. 

One week later Ypolito, who, the night of the robbery, had 
been found by the searching guard to be placidly sleeping in 
his own particular dove-cote at the rear, announced with tears 
that his brother had succumbed to his long illness and was to 
be buried forthwith. He desired a day in which to pay his 
last homage, another in which to bedew his grave with tears. 
He would then return. Nothing could exceed the concern 
with which he and Manuel had heard the recital of that rob- 
bery. Nothing could exceed the zeal with which they had 
joined in the search. Little Carmencita was inconsolable. 
Captain Ysidro Medina called twice to present his fluent 
compliments and to tender his services—to place his heart at 
the feet uf the ladies, to pray them to be tranquil. The 
bosom of the Filipino heaved with abhorrence at the outrage 
to which they had been subjected, and never would he rest 
until he should discover the thief, recover the ravished gems 
and lay them, with the ears of the perpetrator—and again 
his heart of hearts—at the feet aforementioned. 

Ten days later, one lovely starlit February evening, on a 
sudden the bugles rang all over Manila and a crackling 
flame encompassed it round about. The storm had burst 
and Aguinaldo’s army leaped to the assault of the thin, 
unsheltered lines in blue. With half his little force far 
extended on the fighting front, the American leader contested 
the ground from without, With the other half dispersed in 
small detachments over the wide area of the city and sub- 
urbs, he watched for the threatened uprising within. Along 
the river front launches, cascos, even slim, canoe-shaped 
bancas, were filled with pallid, silent women and children, 
the families of American and foreign residents, who were hur- 
ried out to the fleet of transports in the bay. But at half-past 
ten, nearly an hour after the alarm had sounded, the sisters 
still clung to each other in the darkened dove-cote alone— 
just one American sentry on the pavement below to interpose 
between them and the rage of a thousand natives should the 
Tagals rise. 





Her scream of terror rang out on the night, accompanied by the instant bang of the revolver 


Obedient to some signal from the flagship, just at sunset, 
the Biltmore had steamed away toward old Cavite. No 
rescuing boat appeared upon the face of the waters. 
Barriger had been summoned to his guns at four o’clock and 
was even now thundering away somewhere out on the threat- 
ened front. Adair, with-his troop, had been scouting on the 
northern side ever since the previous day. Every man in 
Manila had his work cut out for him and the sisters were 
practically neglected. At half-past ten, as the sullen boom 
of ‘the distant cannon told that it was no casual skirmish, 
but an attack in force, Kitty knelt, shivering, with her fair 
head pillowed in her sister’s lap, while Constance, facing the 
door, sat with her finger on the trigger of Adair’s Christmas 
present. And so she sat as through the darkness two white- 
robed forms stole noiselessly.up the spiral stairs, and through 
the gloom the shadowy spectres came gliding over the polished 
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hardwood floor until, not five yards away, the straining eyes 
of Constance made them out, and without a tremor in her 
tone she challenged, ‘‘ Who is there?’’ 

The answer was a laugh. The snap of a parlor match, the 
touch of the flame to a kerosene lamp, and there in the 
gloom, grinning, stood Manuel with gleaming knife in hand, 
while Ypolito, the saintly, the sorrow-stricken, with a grin 
upon his black face, advanced upon them, his blinking eyes 
fixed on Kitty’s jeweled hands, his long, brown fingers 
clutching. Her scream of terror rang out on the night, 
accompanied by the instant bang of the revolver, a yell of 
dismay from within, a shout of alarm from without, then a 
rush and scurry of feet, a battering at the door below, a clat- 
tering up the stairs as of spurred heels, a dash to the win- 
dow of flitting ghosts. All of a sudden the situation 
changed, and while two or three troopers hurled themselves 
through the rooms and over the sills in pursuit, Dave Adair, 
breathless but glowing, bounded forward. 

‘You are safe? You are unharmed?’’ he cried. 
thank God for that! ’’ 

And God’s mercy it was that led him in the nick of time, 
not to the front entrance, which was heavily barred, but, with 
a launch borrowed from the captain of the port, to the shoal 
water at the rear. There was no timeto lose. He and his 
men were needed at the front. The doors were unbarred. 
A brace of provost guardsmen hurried up from below to 
take charge of the premises, and then the sisters were led 
down through the gardens-to the steps of the sea wall. 
There, fifty yards away, the night lights of the Ceres were 
dancing on thetide. Thither, ‘‘ cat’s cradled,’’ two sturdy 
troopers splashing waist deep bore Kitty, still tremulous with 
fright, leaving Adair and Constance for the moment at the 
steps. Out on the Calle San José a cavalry trumpet sounded 
asudden peal—a quick, imperative summons. 

‘* They are calling me, Constance,’’ he murmured. 
are needed, and go I must. Quick! 
to me—alone?’’ 

She was standing on the second step, he upon the strand. 
Her answer was to look down in his upturned face, then to 
place her white hand upon his shoulder. Instantly his left 
arm circled about her knees, his right arm about her waist, 
and swept her from her feet. The slender white hand stole 
about his neck, her head sank almost to his shoulder and 
without a word, but with his heart hammering in his breast, 
he plunged into the sea. With long, sweeping strides he 
bore his precious burden 
deeper, deeper into the 
foaming waters. The little 
surges lapped his knees, his 
waist, and he raised her 
higher, drawing her yet 
closer to his breast, lest the 
water should reach her feet. 
Ten paces from the dancing 
craft his troopers met him 
and sought to aid. ‘‘ No; 
hurry to your horses! Say 
I’ll be there in a moment,’’ 
were his impatient orders. 
And then for one blessed 
moment she was his—alone ; 
and her lovely face, up- 
turned, lay so close, so close 
to his! The warm breath 
from her parted lips fanned 
his rough, unshaven cheek. 

With sudden impulse he 
bowed his head. 

““Tf it is the last word I 
ever say, Constance, I love 
you—I have loved you ever 
since you came,’’ he mur- 
mured. ‘‘God grant I may 
say it again to-morrow!”’ 

One instant of silence, 
then a tightening of the 
clasp about his neck, a 
murmur soft as that of the 
summer sea about them. 

** Amen — David.”’ 


‘Oh, 


“We 
Will you trust yourself 


When the guns had done 
their work from Battery 
Knoll next day, and with 
bated breath Sam Barriger 
stood,in the drifting smoke 
and Watched the fierce rush 
of the brigade, he saw soon 
the stretcher bearers trudg- 
ing back with their burdens, 
the sorely wounded, and 
marveled at their number. 
A staff officer came gallop- 
ing over from the highway, 
a flat, red Russia pocket-case in his hand which he waved 
triumphantly aloft, then tossed to Sam. 

‘* Where was it?—where’d you find it?’’ was the eager 
question. 

“IT didn’t. It was Adair. 
Pilar’s staff. He had it.’* 

‘“You’re entitled to two hundred dollars, Mex., and no 
questions asked, Adair,’’ laughed Barriger, ten minutes 
later, grasping the extended hand of his comrade in both his 
own and looking up with shining eyes, ‘‘to say nothing of 
all I owe you for—last night. How’ll you have it?’”’ 

Adair bent low in saddle, his own eyes kindling. 

‘“You might put it—in a wedding gift, Sam,’’ he said. 

The hand ciasped tightly. 

‘“ You’re the luckiest man, and she’s the best, the dearest 
woman that ever lived—except one.’’ ' 


He shot that fellow Medina, of 
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How Creelman Lost His Hat Brim 


Homer Davenport, the cartoonist, was an assiduous attend- 
ant at the Republican National Convention at Philadelphia. 

** Did I tell you about my father and Creelman?’’ he said 
at the close of one of the sessions. ‘‘ No? Well, it was this 
way: My father has been here with me, and I’ve been busy 
pointing out to him all those men people read about —all the 
famous ones, you know —so father could feel, when he read 
his paper, that he was now getting his money’s worth. 

‘Well, he took them all in and yesterday we ran against 
James Creelman. I introduced father, and was surprised to 
see that he took it calmly, and just gave a very ordinary up 
and down hand-shake—-this way. 

‘*T couldn’t quite understand it. I expected to see him 
enthuse. Well, each of them seemed to get the idea that the 
other was a little hard of hearing—ground wires not well 
connected or something—and they got their heads close 
together and jumped in without any preliminary sparring — 
this way. 

‘Well, you know that way of Creelman’s when he. gets 
interested—jerks his head up and down as he talks—this 
way. Well, first thing I saw, the brim of his straw Fedora 
caught the brim of father’s Derby and jammed it down over 
his face. That almost rattled father, but he straightened his 
hat and the talk went on. A little more, and an upward jolt 
caught under the Derby and tilted it clear off, but father 
caught it on the drop. 

** Another man came up just then and father edged away, 
a little red in the face and breathing a trifle hard. 

***T say, Home, who is that man? Knocked my hat off 
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twice!’ 
‘** What! Didn’t you know? That’s James Creelman!’ 
*** Creelman?’ 


*** Yes, Creelman.’ 

‘** Creelman, the correspondent and special commissioner 
to high nobs?’ 

‘** Yes, he’s the one.’ 

‘** Great Scott! And I was talking with Creelman and 
didn’t know it?’ 

‘IT told him that was about the size of it, and father didn’t 
say a word. He just pulled his hat down, ’way over his 
ears—tight and firm—this way. And then, with a deter- 
mined look on his face, he waded in again.’’ 

Davenport paused a few moments, and a far-away look 
came into his eyes. Then he added: . 

‘Well, Creelman just wore off the brim of that straw 
Fedora on father’s Derby.”’ 


A Dooley in the Cabinet 


Mr. Long, the Secretary of thé Navy, gave the final Cabinet 
dinner of the season on board the yacht Sylph. It was Mr. 
Long who thought of the idea of giving this official function 
aboard a luxurious boat on the Potomac. He is always 
individual and never does what other people do. His dislike 
of the formalities of society is well known, and friends 
wondered how he would get around such a formal occasion 
as a Cabinet dinner. a 

The Secretary of the Navy announces that his very position 
compels him to entertain on water instead of land, and every 
member of the Cabinet confesses that no dinner is looked for- 
ward to with such anticipation as that given by Mr. Long. 

The environment forbids the possibility of formality. The 
hust always gives the President’s official family a mental 
piece de resistance at these dinners. ‘‘ What’s Long going 
to dv, I wonder?”’ is the social question that interests the 
Cabinet for weeks before the evening arrives. And at this 
last dinner he certainly gave them as delightful a surprise 
as they could have looked for. 

It was in the form of a Dooley letter read aloud by Mr. 
Gage, Secretary of the Treasury. Mr. McKinley has long 
been in the habit of reading to the Cabinet Mr. Dooley’s 
weekly letter on some issue of national politics, when the 
serious questions of state are over and the official family set- 
tles back for a little friendly talk. The ‘‘ hits’’ on the pub- 
lic officials are very much enjoyed and freely laughed about, 
no matter which individuals happen to be the objects of 
the wit. 

Taking this as a cue, Mr. Long, when coffee was served, 
announced that, according to custom, Mr. Dooley’s latest let- 
ter would be read; that it was written for the occasion and 
dealt with the very momentous question then before the 
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public—what member of the Cabinet should be nominated 
for the Vice-Presidency. 

The host added that Mr. Dooley with characteristic insight 
had named his article: ‘‘ Why no Cabinet member can be 
nominated for the Vice-Presidency.’’ 

Secretary Gage read the letter, and in dialect, spirit, humor 
and keen penetration it bore so verily the hall-mark of Dooley 
that the guests were kept in a gale of merriment. It was 
written ina particularly happy vein, and was filled with so 
many personal allusions and with so many jokes that referred 
to doings or discussions in the Cabinet that there were shouts 
of laughing amazement. The President himself is said to 
have enjoyed it more than anything else written this year. 

Finally there came the explanation—an explanation that 
elicited more applause than did the original reading. It was 
no Dooley letter to which the Cabinet had been listening — 
for the Secretary of the Navy had written every word of it! 


Desert Farms of the Future 


Honorable F. H. Newell, Hydrographer of the United 
States Geological Survey, has excited much interest in the 
trans-Mississippi portion of the Union, as well as in scien- 
tific circles the world over, by his account of the plans which 
are being made for the reclamation of the arid lands of the 
West. 

The magnitude of the work proposed is astounding even 
to the American mind, so wide in scope are the plans and 
so costly will be their carrying out. But the cost is prom- 
ised to be little in comparison with the results to be achieved. 
The plans involve the control of rivers and the utilization of 
the water in the irrigation of territory of vast extent. 

Storage reservoirs are projected of a size that will make 
them equal to veritable inland seas, and huge dams, con- 
structed on the most advanced scientific principles, are to 
hold the seas in place. Canals larger than many of the well- 
known rivers of Europe will carry the water to the points 
where it is most needed, and a myriad of cut-offs and 
side-canals and ditches will finally distribute it to a multi- 
tude of farms. The conversion of several thousand square 
miles of desert into fertile country is promised as the result 
of these elaborate plans should they be carried out. 

The advocates of the scheme declare that the territory 
when improved wiil alone be sufficient to support the pres- 
ent population of the continent, and that the changes in 
hydrometric conditions will ameliorate the climate of the 
entire Republic. The plan was conceived many years ago, 
but was not developed on account of the lack of authentic 
data. These have been supplied by the official surveys. 
That the plan is feasible in theory there can be no doubt, 
but that it is practicable is open to question. 


Why Athletics are Better than Law 


Mr. William Scott, of Pittsburg, who has been brought so 
prominently before the public recently through being Mr. 
Carnegie’s lawyer in the famous ‘‘ multi-million-dollar 
controversy ’’ between Frick and Carnegie, asked one ques- 
tion too many the other day. 

Every one interested in legal affairs knows how the two 
millionaires have always consulted the same law firm 
because their interests were identical, and that when the 
split came, this firm, of which Judge Reed, President of 
the Lake Erie Railroad, is the head, refused to take sides 
with either client and that new attorneys had to be chosen. 
Mr. Carnegie chose Mr. Scott, a brilliant and well-known 
Princeton alumnus of the class of ’69. . 

On June 9, at the opening of Nassau’s Commencement, 
when Princeton took the baseball championship from Yale 
and young King Scott, Mr. Scott’s son, had the honor of 
being substitute pitcher for Hildebrand, Mr. Scott was 
among the favored guests. 

Mr. Scott is fond of getting evidence from people, and when 
a freshman who idolized King Scott came up to shake hands 
with the father after the game, Mr. Scott asked him what he 
thought was the best thing in college life. 

“* Athletics, sir,’’ was the freshman’s eager answer. ‘“‘ It’s 
the greatest thing of all. It does a fellow no end of good.”’ 

“‘ And why athletics?’’ insisted Mr. Scott. 

‘‘ Well, sir,’’ was the answer, ‘‘it’s just this way. I 
guess you were a good student here, Mr. Scott, and read a 
heap of books—but nobody has ever heard of you, and the 
whole world knows about King.’’ 
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Judging Statesmen by Their Clothes 


The eternal feminine, rather than the political, was what 
was most noticeable in what was said by Mrs. W. H. 
Jones, who, as delegate-alternate from Utah, had the distinc- 
tion of being the first woman officially to have a seat on the 
floor at a Republican National Convention. 

** What opinion did you form of me when you first heard 
that there was to be a woman delegate?’’ she demanded 
sweetly. 

She is an intelligent, pleasant-mannered woman, still 
young and of easy manners. 

When convention orators were mentioned, their manner of 
speaking came first, and the substance of what was said 
came in for secondary, but not necessarily minor, notice. 

‘*T liked that man. He dressed well, and he was a splen- 
did speaker.’’ That is a fair sample. Then she would add 
her estimate of the value of the speech and the man. 

To know that that quiet, self-possessed woman, sitting so 
unobtrusively under the Utah banner, was thus applying new 
standards to statesmen, gave one a new feeling as to national 
conventions. One wonders whether, if the number of women 
delegates increases, politicians will come to a more realizing 
sense of the importance of dress, and whether tailors will 
begin to exploit ‘‘ convention styles.*’ But if Mrs. Jones is 
a sample of the convention woman of the future, eloquence 


and arguments must also be closely studied, for those were 


also points that she noted and considered. 

Mrs. Jones frankly expressed her amazement at the turbu- 
lence and noise of the meetings. ‘‘ With women it would be 
different,’’ she said with calm assurance, ‘‘ While any one 
was speaking the rest would be quiet. Why, I attended a 
women’s convention—not political, though—not long ago, 
and during every speech the doors were locked, so that 
there was no going out or coming in. -And every woman sat 
in a ladylike way and listened —or at least seemed to. 

‘* How different it would be if men could do that! Why, 
there are delegates who come here from California and other 
distant places, and they want to know just what is said— 
and some one gets up to discuss an important point and they 
have to sit here and can’t hear a word. It’s a shame! 
Order ought to be preserved all over the hall.’’ 

She was asked how, in her opinion, a convertion could be 
held without noise, and replied: 

‘IT don’t object to outbursts of enthusiasm -. -hat is a dif- 
ferent thing — but the causeless and constant noise and clatter 
and humming talk all over the convention hall impress me 
more than anything else, and really ought to be stopped.’’ 
It was during the second day’s session that she expressed 
these views. 

Mrs. Jones was asked if she would be ready to address the 
convention, if the delegate for whom she was an alternate 
should be absent, and some matter in which she was deeply 
interested should come up. 

‘*That’s so, isn’t it? Why, I scarcely thought of that! 
Well (and she grew very thoughtful), I’m sure I shouldn’t 
be afraid to address a meeting of — well—five hundred peo- 
ple. There! I’ve really addressed more than that, too, at 
women’s meetings.’’ 

She smiled at her own suggestion of five hundred. 

‘‘ Well, if there should be any call on me to-morrow— 
which of course I don’t expect, but there might be—I’d be 
ready to get up and speak. I don’t think I’d be fright- 
ened, after all.’’ 

Although not official delegates, it is probable that Mrs. 
Henry George and a woman friend, at the Baltimore 
convention that nominated Horace Greeley, were the first 
women to have seats on the floor of a national convention 
hall. 

Mrs. George’s late husband, the famous Single Taxer, was 
a delegate from California. There were two seats reserv: 
for delegates from the then territory of Dakota, but the dele- 
gates did not appear, whereupon the sergeant-at-arms 
allowed Mrs. George and her friend to occupy the seats. 

They sat there throughout the convention and Mrs. George, 
who was always closely interested in what concerned the 
career of her husband, took a deep interest in the proceedings. 

She tells of the jesting homage paid to them as sup 
delegates, and of how speakers would call attention to ‘‘ the 
delegates from Dakota,’’ and how others would gravely 
remark to the convention that it was strange that ‘‘ the 
delegates from Dakota’’ would never let the convention hear 
from them. 
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Mose and Kintuck 


TENTH CHAPTER—THE YOUNG EAGLE MOUNTS 


FTER the momentary sorrow of parting from his good 
A friend, Delmar, the youth’s heart began to expand 
with joy. He lifted his arms and shook them as the 
young eagle exults. He was alone on the wide swells of 
plain, enacting a part of the wild life of which he had read 
and for which he had longed. He was riding a swift horse 
straight toward the mystic mountains of the West, leaving 
behind him the miserable wars of the sheep-herders and the 
cattlemen. Every leap of his sturdy pony carried him deeper 
into the storied land and farther from the tumult and shame 
of the night at Running Bear. 

He was not one to analyze morbidly, not even to feel 
remorse. He put the past behind him easily. Before him 
small grasshoppers arose in clapping, buzzing clouds. 
Prairie dogs squeaked and frisked and dived needlessly into 
their dens. Hawks sailed like kites in the glorious, golden, 
hazy air, and on the firm sod the feet of his pony steadily 
drummed. Once a band of antelope crossed a swell, running 
in silence, jerkily, like a train of some singular automatons, 
moved by sudden, uneven impulses of power. The deep-worn 
buffalo trails seemed so fresh the boy’s heart quickened with 
the thought that he might by chance come suddenly upon a 
stray bunch of them feeding in some deep swale. 

He had passed beyond fences, and his course was still sub- 
stantially westward. His eyes constantly searched the misty 
purple-blue horizon for a first glimpse of the mountains, 
though he knew he could not possibly come in sight of them 
so soon. He rode steadily till the sun was overhead, when 
he stopped to let the pony rest and feed. He had a scanty 
lunch in his pocket, which he ate without water. Saddling 
up an hour or two later he continued his steady onward 
“shack ’’ toward the west. 

Once or twice he passed in sight of cattle ranches, but he 
rode on without stopping, though he was hungry and weary. 
Once he met a couple of cowboys who reined out and rode 
by, one on either side of him to see what brands were on his 


horse. He was sufficiently waywise to know what this 
meant. The riders remained studiously polite in their 
inquiries: 


“Where ye from, stranger?’’ 

“Upper Cannon Ball.’’ 

“Eh—hah. How’s the feed there this year?’’ 

“Pretty good.”’ 

‘‘Where ye aimin’ at now, if it’s a fair question? ”’ 

‘Bob Reynolds’ ranch.’’ 

: ‘“He’s over on the head-water of the South Fork, ain’t 
e? ” 

* Ves,?? 

“Well, it’s a good piece yet. 
change of manner. 

“So long.’’ 

They rode away, still filled with curiosity concerning the 
boy whose horse plainly showed hard riding. ‘‘ He shore 
wants to git there,’’ said one to the other. 

Late in the afternoon the youth pulled in his horse and 
Studied with the closest care a big cloud looming in the sky. 
All day snowy thunder-heads had been emerging into view 
near the horizon, blooming like gigantic roses out of the deep 
purple of the sky, but this particular cloud had not changed 
its sharp, clean-cut outline for an hour, and, as he looked, a 
veil of vapor suddenly drifted away from it, and Mose’s heart 
leaped with exultation, as though a woman’s hand had been 
laid on his shoulder. That cloudlike form was a mountain! 
It.could be nothing else, for while all around it other domes 
shifted line and mass this one remained constant, riding 
through the mist as the moon endures in the midst of the fly- 
ing vapor of the night. 

Thereafter he rode with his eyes on that sunlit mass. The 
land grew wilder. Sharp hills broke the smooth expanses, 


So long,’”’ they said in 
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and on these hills groves of dwarf pine appeared in irregular 
clumps, like herds of cattle. He began to look for a camping 
place, for he was very tired. For an hour he led his spent 
horse, still moving toward the far-off shining peak, which 
glowed long after darkness had fallen on the plains. At last 
it grew too dim to guide him farther, and, slipping the saddle 
from his horse, he turned him loose to feed upon the bunch 
grass. 

As the light faded from the sky so the exultation and sense 
of freedom went out of the boy’s heart. His mind went back 
to the struggle in the street. He felt no remorse, no pity for 
the drunken fools, but he was angry and discouraged, and 
disgusted with himself. He had ended in failure and in 
flight where he should have won success and respect. He 
did not directly accuse himself; he had done as well as he 
could; he blamed ‘“‘ things,’’ and said to himself, ‘‘ it’s my 
luck,”? by which he meant to express a profound feeling of 
dejection and weakness as of one in the grasp of inimical 
powers. By the working of unfriendly forces he was lying 
there under the pines, hungry, tired, chilled and lone as a 
wolf. Jack was far away, Mary lost forever to him, and the 
officers of the law were again on his trail. It was a time to 
make a boy a man, a bitter and revengeful man. 

The night grew chill, and he was forced to walk up and 
down, wrapped in his saddle-blanket to keep warm. Fuel 
was scarce, and his small fire-sufficed only to warm him in 
minute sections, and hunger had thinned his blood. He was 
tired and sleepy, too, but dared not lie down for fear of being 
chilled. It would not do to be ill here alone in this land. 

It was the loneliest night he had ever known in his life. 
On the hills near by the coyotes kept up ventriloquistic 
clamor, and from far off the bawling of great bulls and the 
bleating of the calves brought news of a huge herd of cattle, 
but these sounds only made his solitary vigil the more 
impressive. The sleepy chirp of the crickets and the sound 
of his horse nipping the grass, calmly careless of the wolves, 
were the only aids to sleep; all else had the effect of keeping 
his tense nerves vibrating. As the cold intensified, the 
crickets ceased to cry, and the pony, having filled his stom- 
ach, turned tail to the wind and humped his back in drowse. 
At last, no friendly sounds were left in all the world, and 
shivering, sore and sullen, the youth faced the east, waiting 
for the dawn. 

As the first faint light came into the east he turned his face 
to the west, anxiously waiting till the beautiful mountain 
should blossom from the dark. At last it came stealing 
forth, timid, delicate, blushing like a bride from nuptial 
chamber, ethereal as an angel’s wing, persistent as a glacial 
wall. As it broadened and bloomed the boy threw off his 
depression like a garment. Briskly saddling his shivery 
but well-fed horse he set off, keeping more and more to 
the left, as his instructions ran. But no matter in which 
direction he rode, his eyes were on the mountain. ‘‘ There 
is where I end,’’ was his constantly repeated thought. It 
would have been easy for him to have turned aside. 

Shortly after sunrise he came upon a ranch set deep in 
a gully and sheltered by pifions. Smoke was curling from 
the stovepipe, but no other sign of life could be detected. 
He rode directly up to the door, being now too hungry 
and cold to pass by food and shelter, no matter what 
should follow. 

A couple of cowboys armed and armored came out 
lazily, but with menace in their glances. 

** Good-morning,’’ said Mose. 

‘* Howdy, stranger, howdy,’’ they repeated with instant 
heartiness. ‘‘ Git off your hoss and come in.’’ 

‘Thanks, I believe I will. Can you tell me whicha- 
way is Bob Reynolds’ ranch?’’ he asked. 

Both men broke into grins. ‘‘ Well, you’ve putt’ nigh 
hit it right hyer. This is one o’ his ‘line camps.’ The 
ranch house is about ten miles furder on—but slide off 
and eat a few.” : 

One man took his horse while the other showed him into 

a big room where a huge stack of coals on a rude hearth 
gave out a cheerful heat. It was an ordinary slab shack 
with three rooms. A slatternly woman was busy cooking 
breakfast in a little lean-to at the back of the larger room, 
a child was wailing in a crib, and before the fire two big, 
wolfish dogs were sleeping. They arose slowly to sniff 
lazily at Mose’s garments, and then returned to their 
drowse before the fire. 

‘* Stranger, you look putt’ nigh beat out,’’ said the 
man who acted as host; ‘‘ you look pale around the gills.’’ 

‘*T am,’’ said Mose; ‘‘I got off my course last night, 
and had to make down under a pifion. I haven’t had any- 
thing to eat since yesterday noon.’’ 

‘* Wal, we’ll have some taters and sow-belly in a jiff 
or two. Want ’o wash?’’ 

Mose gladly took advantage of thé opportunity to clean 
the dust and grime from his skin, though his head was 
dizzy with hunger. The food was bacon, eggs and pota- 
toes, but it was fairly well cooked, and he ate with great 
satisfaction. 

The men were very much interested in him and tried 
to get at the heart of his relation to Reynolds, but he 
evaded them. They were lanky Missourians, types 
already familiar to him, and he did not care to make 
confidants of them. The woman was a graceless figure, 

a silent household drudge, sullenly sad, and gaunt and 
sickly. 
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Mose offered to pay for his breakfast, but the boss waved 
it aside and said: ‘‘ Oh, that’s all right; we don’t see enough 
people pass to charge for a breakfast. Besides, we’re part 
o’ the Reynolds outfit, anyway.’’ 

As Mose swung into the saddle his heart was light. Away 
to the south a long, low cloud of smoke hung. ‘‘ What is 
that?’’ he asked, 

‘* That’s the buH-gine on the Great Western; we got two 
railroads now.”’ 

‘Which is two too many,”’ said the other man. ‘“‘ First 
you know the cattle business will be wiped out o’ ’Rickaree 
County just as it is bein’ wiped out in Cheyenne and Runnin’ 
Bear. Nesters and cow milkeérs are comin’ in and will be 
buildin’ fences yet.’’ 

‘* Not in my day,’ said the host. 

‘* Well, so long,’’ said Mose, and rode away. 

The Reynolds’ ranch house was built close beside a small 
creek which had cut deep into the bottom of a narrow valley 
between two pifion-covered hills. It squat in the valley like 
a tortoise, but was much more comfortable than most ranch 
houses of the county. It was surrounded by long sheds and 
circular corrals of pine logs and looked to be what it was, a 
den in which to seek shelter. A blacksmith’s forge was 
sending up a shower of sparks as Mose rode through the gate 
and up to the main stable. 

A long-bearded old man, tinkering at some repairs to a 
plow, nodded at the youth without speaking. 

‘“Is Mr. Reynolds at home?’’ asked Mose. 

‘“No, but he’ll be here in a second—jest rode over the 
hill to look at a sick colt. Git off an’ make yuself comfort- 
able.’’ 

Mose slipped off his horse and stood watching the queer 
old fellow as he squinted and hammered upon a piece of 
iron, chewing furiously meanwhile at his tobacco. It was 
plain his skill was severely taxed by the complexity of the 
task in hand. 

As he stood waiting, Mose saw a pretty young woman come 
out of the house and take a babe from the ground with 
matronly impatience of the dirt upon its dress. 

The old man followed the direction of the young man’s 
eyes and mumbled: ‘‘ Old man’s girl. Her child.”’ 

Mose asked no questions, but it gave a new and powerful 
interest to the graceful figure of the girl. 

Occasionally the old man lifted his eyes toward the ridge 
as if looking for some one, and at.last said, ‘‘Old man— 
comin’.’’ 

A horseman came into view on the ridge, sitting his horse 
with the grace and ease of one who lives in the saddle. As 
he zigzagged down the steep bank, his pony, a vicious and 
powerful roan ‘‘ grade,’’ was on its haunches half the time 


i He was lying there under the pines, hungry, tired, 
chilled and lone as a wolf 
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sliding, leaping, trotting. The rider, a smallish man with 
a brown beard, was dressed in plain clothing, much: the 
worse for wind and sun. He seemed not to observe the 
steepness and roughness of the trail. 

As he rode up and slipped from his horse Mose felt much 
drawn to him, for his was a kindly and sad face. His voice, 
as he spoke, was low and soft, only his eyes, keen and search- 
ing, betrayed the 
resuiute plains- 
man. 

“Howdy, 
stranger,’’ he 
said in Southern 
fashion. ‘‘ Glad 
to see you, sir.’’ 

Mose gave 
his message from 


Delmar. rfl 
“From old 
Delmar, eh? 


How did you 
leave him? In 
good health and 
spirits, I hope.’’ 

He spoke in 
the rhythmical 
way of Tennes- 
seeans, empha- 
sizing the auxil- 
iary verbs be- 
yond their usual 
value. After 
reading the let- 
ter he extended 
his hand. “I 
am very glad to 
meet you, sir; I 
am, indeed. Bill, 
take care of 
Mr. “54 
paused, 
looked at the 
latter. 

‘* Mose— Mose Harding,"’ inter- 
polated Mose. 

‘Put in Harding’s horse. 
Come right in, Mr. Harding; I 
reckon dinner is in process of sim- 
mering by this time.’’ 

“‘Call me Mose,’’ said the youth. 
‘* That’s what Delmar called me.’’ 

Reynolds smiled. ‘‘ Very good, 
sir; Mose it shall be.’’ They en- =- 
tered the front door into the low- 
ceiled, small sitting-room where a 
young girl was sitting sewing, with 
a babe at her feet. Sa 

““My daughter, Mrs. Craig,’’ 
said Reynolds gently. ‘‘ Daughter, 
this young man is Mr. Mose Hard- 
ing, who comes from my old friend 
Delmar. He is going to stay with 
us for a time. Sit down, Mose, 
and make yourself at home.’’ 

The girl blushed painfully and 
Mose flushed sympathetically. He 
could not understand the mys- 
tery, and ignored her confusion 
as far as possible. The room was shabby and well-worn. 
A rag carpet covered the floor. The white plastered 
walls had pictures cut from newspapers and magazines 
pinned upon them to break the monotony. The floor was 
littered also with toys, clothing and tools which the baby had 
pulled about, but the room wrought powerfully upon the 
boy’s heart, giving him the first real touch of homesickness 
he had felt since leaving the Burns’ farm that bright March 
day, now so far away it seemed that it was deep in the past. 
For a few moments he could not speak, and the girl was 
equally silent. She gathered up the baby’s clothes and play- 
things and left the young man alone. Y 

His heart was very tender with memories. He thought of 
Mary and of his sister Maud, and his throat ached. The 
wings of the young eagle were weary, and here was safety 
and rest; he felt that intuitively, and when Reynolds returned 
with his wife, a pleasant-featured woman of large frame, 
tears were in the boy’s eyes. 

Mrs. Reynolds wiped her fingers on her apron and shook 
hands with him cordially. ‘‘Is’pose you’re hungry as a 
wolf. Wal, ’ll hurry up dinner. Mebbe you’d like a bis- 
cuit?’’ 

Mose professed to be able to wait, and at last convinced 
the hospitable soul. ‘‘ Wal, I’ll hurry things up a little,’* she 
said as she went out. Reynolds, as he took a seat, said: 
“* Delmar writes that you just got mixed up in some kind o’ 
fuss down there. I reckon you had better tell me how it 
was.’’ 

Mose was glad to unburden his heart. As the story pro- 
ceeded, Reynolds sat silently looking at the stove hearth, 
glancing at the youth only now and again as he reached 
some dramatic point. The girl came back into the room, and 
as she listened her timidity grew less painful. The boy’s 
troubles made a bond of sympathy between them, and at last 
Mose found himself telling his story to her. Her beautiful 
brown eyes grew very deep and tender as he described his 
flight, his hunger and his weariness. 

When he ended she drew a sigh of sympathetic relief and 
Reynolds said: ‘‘Mm! you have no certain knowledge, I 
reckon, whether you killed your man or not?’”’ 

*‘IT can’t remember. It was dark. We fired a dozen shots. 
I am afraid I hit; I am too handy with the revolver to miss.”’ 
























“ Good-morning,” said Mose. 
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‘*Mm, so Delmarsays. Well, you’re out of the State, and 
I have no belief they will take the trouble to look you up. 
Anyhow, I reckon you better stay with us till we see how the 
fuss ends. You certainly are a likely young rider, an’ I can 
use you right hyer till you feel like goin’ farther.’’ 
A wave of grateful emotion rushed over the boy. The 
girl perceived the tears, and as they went out to dinner she 
looked at him with a comrade- 
ship born of the knowledgethat 
J he, too, nad suffered. 
‘ He returned her glance with 
one equally frank, and all 
through the meal he addressed 
himself to her more often than 
to her parents. She was of the 
most gentletype. Her lips and 
eyes expressed only sweetness 
and feminine charm. 


ELEVENTH CHAPTER— 
ON THE ROUND-UP 


OSE was awakened next 
morning by the whirring 

of the coffee-mill, a vigorous 
and cheerful 
sound. Mrs. 
Reynolds and 
Cora were busily 
preparing 
breakfast, and 
their house- 
wifely move- 
ments about the 
kitchen below 
gave the boy a 
singular pleas- 
ure. The smell 
of meat in the 
pan rose to his 
nostrils, and the 
cooing laughter 
of the baby 
added a final 


strand in a 
homely skein of 
noises. No 


household. so 
homelike and 
secure had 
opened to him 
since he said 
good-by to his 
foster-parents in 
Rock River. 

He dressed 
and hurried 
down and out to 
the barn. Frost 
lay white on the 
grass, cattle 
were bawling 
somewhere in 
the distance. 
The smoke of 
the kitchen went 
up into the sky 
straight as a 
poplar tree. The beautiful plain, hushed and rapt, lay wait- 
ing for the sun. 

As he entered the stable, Mose found Reynolds looking 
carefully at Jack. ‘‘ That looks like a gentle hoss; I can’t 
see a mean thing about him. I don’t reckon he’s a cow-hoss, 
is he?’”’ 

‘* No, I don’t suppose he is a regular cow-horse, but he’ll 
soon learn.’’ 

‘IT must trade you outen that hoss. I certainly am 
*blieged to do so. I’m growin’ old, boy. I don’t take the 
pleasu’ in a bronco that I once did. I certainly am tired of 
hosses I can’t touch with my hand. Fo’ fo’ty yeahs I have 
handled these locoed hosses—they ah all locoed in my judg- 
ment—and I am plum tired of such. I shall send to 
Missouri aw Tennessee and get me a hoss I can trust. 
Meanwhile you leave me yo’ hoss ‘an’ take my bald-face 
pinto there; he is the fastest hoss on the range an’ a plum 
devil, but that won’t mattah to you, for you ah young.’’ 

Mose hated to yield up his gentle and faithful horse even 
for a short time, but could not decently refuse. He shifted 
his saddle to the pinto with Reynolds’ help. 

‘Whoa, there, Wild Cat,’’ called the rancher, as the wicked 
eyes began to roll. ‘‘ He’ll get usen to ye after a day or 
two,’’ he said reassuringly. 

Mose’s horsemanship was on trial, and though nervous and 
white he led the pinto out and prepared to mount. 

“If he wants to gambol a little, just let him go, only keep 
his head up,’’ said Reynolds with careless glance. 

Cora came out of the house and stood looking on while 
Mose tightened the cinch again, and grasping the pommel with 
both hands put his toe in the stirrup. The pinto leaped 
away sidewise, swift as a cat, but before he could fairly 
get into motion Mose was astride, with both feet in the 
stirrups. With a series of savage sidewise bounds the horse 
made off at a tearing pace, thrusting his head upon the bit in 
the hope to jerk his rider out of his seat. Failing of this he 


“ Howdy, stranger, howdy” 


began to leap like a sheep. Just ashe was about to let up on 
this Mose sank the rowels into him with a wild yell and 
hotly lashed him from side to side with the end of his rope. 
For a few rods the horse continued to leap with stiffened 
legs and upraised back, then abandoned all tricks and ran 
up the hill like a scared antelope. _ 





When Reynolds caught up with his new ‘‘hand’’ he 
smiled and said, ‘‘I reckon you can be trusted to look out 
fo’ yo’sef,’’ and the heart of the youth glowed with pleasure. 

Again he felt the majesty and splendor of the life into 
which he had penetrated. The measureless plain, dimpled 
and wrinkled, swept downward toward the flaming eastern 
sky unmarked of man. To the west, cut close across their 
snow tops by the plain’s edge, three enormous and snow- 
armored peaks arose, the sunlight already glittering on the 
thin, new-fallen snows. 

Coyotes, still at vigil on the hills, slid out of sight at the 
coming of the horsemen. The prairie-dogs peered sleepily 
from their burrows. Cattle in scattered bands snuffed and 
stared or started away hulking, yet swift, the bulls sullen 
and ferocious, the calves wild as deer. There were no 
fences, no furrows, no wagon tracks, no sign of sheep. It 
was the cow country in very truth. 

On the way Reynolds said very little. Occasionally as 
they drew their poriies to a walk he remarked upon the kind- 
liness of the horse and said, ‘‘ I hope you’ll like my hoss as 
well as I like youah’s.”’ 

It was nearly twelve o’clock when they topped a treeless 
ridge and came in sight of the round-up. Below them, in 
the midst of a wide, grassy river flat, stood several tents and 
a covered wagon. Near by lay a strong circular corral of 
poplar logs, filled with steers. At some distance from the 
corral a dense mass of slowly revolving cattle moved, sur- 
rounded by watching horsemen. Down from the hills and 
up the valley came other horsemen, hurrying forward irregu- 
lar bands of cows and calves. A small fire near the corral 
was sending up a pale strand of smoke, and, at the tail of the 
wagon, a stovepipe emitting a darker column told that din- 
ner was in preparation. Over the scene the cloudless 
September sky arched. Dust arose under the heels of the 
herds, and the bawling roar of bulls, the call of agonized 
cows and the answering bleat of calves formed the base of 
the shrill whoopings and laughter of the men. Nothing 
could be wilder, more stirring, more picturesque except a 
camp of Sioux or Cheyennes in the days of the buffalo. 

In a few minutes Mose was in the midst of the turmoil. 
Every one greeted Reynolds with affection, and he replied in 
the stately phrases which had made him famous: ‘‘ How do 
you do, gentlemen. I certainly am glad to see you enjoyin’ 
this fine fall day. Cap’n Charlesworth, allow me to present 
my young friend, Moses Harding.’’ 

Captain Charlesworth, a tall man with a squint eye anda 
humorous glance, came up to shake hands as Mose slipped 
from his bronco. 

Reynolds went on: ‘‘Cap’n Charlesworth is cow-boss, 
an’ will see that you earn yo’ bo’d. Cap’n, this young mau 
comes from my good friend, Cap’n Delmar, of Santa Fé. You 
know Delmar?’’ 

‘ft should think so,’”’ said the boss. ‘It seems this 
youngster kin ride, seein’s he’s on Wild Cat.’’ 

Reynolds smiled: ‘‘I reckon you can consider him both 
able and willin’, Cap’n.’’ 

‘“ Well, slip off an’ eat. I'll take care o’ the cayuses.”’ 

On the ground, scattered among the tents and in the shade 
of the cook-wagon, were some twenty or thirty herders. For 
the most part they were slender, bronzed and active, of 
twenty-five or thirty, with broad white hats (faded and flap- 
ping in the brim), gray or blue woolen shirts (once gay 
with red lacing), and dark pantaloons, tucked into tall boots 
with long heels. Spurs jingled at the heels of their tall 
boots, and most of them wore bandannas of silk or cotton 
looped. gracefully about their necks. A few of the younger 
ones wore a sort of rude outside trouser of leather called 
‘* chaps,’’ and each of them carried a revolver slung at the 
hip. They were superb examples of adaptation to environ- 
ment, alert, bold and graceful of movement. 

A relay of them were already at dinner, with a tin plate 
full of ‘‘ grub’’ and a big tin cup steaming with coffee before 
each man. They sat almost anywhere to eat, on saddles, 
wagon-tongues — any convenient place. Some of them, more 
orderly, were squatted along a sort of table made of folded 
blankets piled through the centre of atent. Here Reynolds 
took a seat and Mose followed, shrinking a little from the 
keen scrutiny of the men. The fact that Reynolds vouched 
for him, however, was introduction, and the cook made a 
place for him readily enough and brought him a plate and 
cup. 

i Boys,’’ said Reynolds, ‘‘ this young feller is just come to 
town. His name is Mose Harding, and he can ride a hoss 
all right, all right. He’s agoin’ to make a hand here in my 
place; treat him fair.’’ 

There was a moment’s awkward pause and then Mose 
said: ‘‘ I’m going to try to do my share.”’ 

As he had time to look around he began to individualize 
the men. One of the first to catch his eye was an Indian 
who sat near the door of the tent. He was dressed like the 
other men, but was evidently a full-blood. His skin was 
very dark, not at all red or copper-colored, and Mose 
inferred that he was a Ute. His eyes were fixed on Mose 
with intent scrutiny, and when the boy smiled the Indian’s 
teeth gleamed white in ready’good nature and they were 
friends at once. The talk was all about the work on hand, 
the tussles with steers, the number of unbranded calves, the 
queries concerning shipment, etc. 

Dinner was soon over and ‘‘ Charley,’’ as the cow-boss was 
called by his men, walked out with Mose toward the corral. 
‘** Kin ye rope ?”’ he asked. 

‘* No, not for a cent.’’ 

‘‘Let him hold the herd foh a day or two,’ suggested 
Reynolds. ‘‘ Give him time to work in.’’ 

‘‘ All right; s’pose you look after him this afternoon.” 

Together Reynolds and Mose rode out toward the slowly 
‘‘ milling ’’ herd, a hungry, hot and restless mob of broad- 
horns, which required careful treatment. As he approached, 
the dull roar of their movement, their snuffing and moan- 
ing thrilled the boy. He saw the gleaming, clashing horns 





of the great animals uplift and mass and change, and it 
seemed to him there were acres and acres of them. 

Reynolds called out to two sweating, dusty, hoarse young 
fellows, ‘‘ Go to grub, boys.”’ 

Without a word they wheeled their horses and silently 
withdrew, while Reynolds became as instantly active. 

His voice arose to a shout: ‘‘ Now lively, Mose; keep an 
eye on the herd, and if any cow starts to break out —lively 
now —turn him in.”’ 

A big bay steer, lifting his head, suddenly started to leave 
the herd. Mose spurred his horse straight at him with a yell 
and turned him back. 

‘* That’s right!’’ shouted Reynolds. 

Mose understood more of it than Reynolds realized. He 
took his place in the cordon and aided in the work with very 
few blunders. The work was twofold in character. Fat 
cattle were to be cut ovt of the herd for shipment, unbranded 
calves were to be branded, and strays tallied and thrown 
back to their own feeding grounds. Into the crush of great, 
dusty, steaming bodies, among tossing, cruel, curving horns 
the men rode to ‘‘ cut out’’ the beeves and to rope the calves. 
It was a furious scene, yet there was less excitement than 
Mose at first imagined. Occasionally as a roper returned he 
paused on the edge of the herd long enough to “‘ eat’’ a piece 
of tobacco and pass a quiet word with a fellow, then spur- 
ring his horse he reéntered the herd again. No matter how 
swift his action, his eyes were quiet. 

It was hard work; dusty, ‘hot and dangerous also. To be 
unhorsed in that struggling mass meant serious injury, if not 
death. The youth was glad to think that 
he was not required to enter the herd. 

That night when the horse-herd came 
tearing down the mesa, Reynolds said: 
‘* Now, Mose, you fall heir to my shift of 
horses, too. Let me show them to you. 
Each man has four extra horses. That 
wall-eyed roan is mine, so is the sorrel 
mare with the star-face. That big all-over 
bay, the finest hoss in the whole outfit, 
is mine, too, but he is unbroken. He 
shore is a hard problem. I’ll give him 
to you if you can break him, or I'll trade 
him for your Jack.’’ 

““T’ll do it!’’ cried Mose, catching his 
breath in excitement as he studied the 
splendid beast. His lithe, tigerlike body 
glittered in the sun, though his uplifted 
head bore a tangled, dusty mat of mane. 
He was neglected, wary and unkempt, but 
he was magnificent. Every movement of 
his powerful limbs made the boy ache to 
be his master. 

Thus Mose tuok his place among the 
cowboys. He started right, socially, this 
time. No one knew that he had been a 
sheep herder but Reynolds, and Reynolds 
did not lay it up against him. He was 
the equal of any of them in general horse- 
manship; they admitted that at the end of 
the second day, though he was not so suc- 
cessful in handling cattle as they thought 
he should be. It was the sense of ineffi- 
ciency in these matters which led him to 
give an exhibition of his skill with the re- 
volver one evening when the chance 
offered. He shot from his horse in all 
conceivable positions, at all kinds of 
marks, and with all degrees of speed, till 
one of the boys, accustomed to good shoot- 
ing, said: 

““You kin jest about shoot.’’ 

‘* That’s right,’’ said the cow-boss; ‘‘ I’d 
hate to have him get a grutch agin me.”’ 

Mose warmed with pardonable pride. 
He was taking high place in their ranks, 
and was entirely happy during these 
pleasant autumn days. On his swift and 
wise little ponies he tore across the sod 
in pursuit of swift steers or came rattling 
down a hillside, hot at the heels of a wild- 
eyed cow and calf, followed by a cataract 
of pebbles. Each day he bestrode his 
saddle till his bones cried out for weari- 
ness, and his stomach walls ground to- 
gether for want of food, but when he sat 
among his fellows to eat with keenest 
pleasure the beef and beans of the pot- 
wrestler’s providing, he was content. He 
had no time to think of Jack or Mary 
except on the nights when he took his 
trick at watching the night herd. Then 
sometimes in the crisp and fragrant dusk, with millions of 
Stars blazing overhead, he experienced a sweet and powerful 
longing for a glimpse of the beautiful girlish face which had 
lightened his days and nights in prison. 

The herders were rough, hearty souls for the most part, 
often obscene and rowdy as they sat and sang. around the 
camp-fire. Mose had never been a rude boy; on the contrary, 
he had always spoken in rather elevated diction, due, no 
doubt, to the influence of .his father, whose speech was 
always serious and well-ordered. Therefore, when the songs 
, became coarse he walked away and smoked his pipe alone, 
or talked with Jim the Ute, whose serious and dignified 
Silence was in vivid contrast, 

Some way, coarse speech and ribald song brought up, by 
the power of contrast, the pure, sweet faces of Mary and his 
Sister Maud. Two or three times in his boyhood he had 
come near to slaying pert lads who had dared to utter coarse 
words in his sister’s presence. There was in him too much 
of the essence of the highest chivalry to permit such things. 
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It happened, therefore, that he spent much time with 
** Ute Jim,’’ who was a simple and loyal soul, thoughtful and 
possessing a sense of humor withal. Mose took great pleas- 
ure in sitting beside the camp-fire with this son of the plains 
while he talked of the wild and splendid life of the days 
before the white man came. His speech was broken, but 
he pieced it out by means of the sign-language so grace- 
ful, so dignified and so dramatic that Mose was seized with 
the fervid wish to acquire a knowledge of it. This he soon 
did, and thereafter they might be seen at any time of day 
signaling from side to side of the herd, the Indian smiling 
and shaking his head when the youth made a mistake. 

Jim believed in his new friend, and when questions brought 
out the history of the dispossession of his people he grew very 
sorrowful. His round cheeks became rigid and his eyes 
were turned away. ‘‘ Injun no like fight white man all time. 
Injun gotta fight. White man crowd Injun back, back, no 
game, norain come, nocorn. Injun heap like rivers, trees, 
all same— white man no like ’um, go on hot plain, no trees, 
no mountains, no game.’’ 

But he threw off these sombre moods quickly and resumed 
his stories of himself, of long trips to the snow peaks, which 
he seemed to regard in the light of highest daring. The high 
mountains were not merely far from the land of his people; 
they were mythic places inhabited by monstrous animals that 
could change from beast to fowl, and talk—great conjuring 
creatures whose powers were infinite in scope. As the red 
man struggled forward in his story, attempting to define 
these conceptions, the heart of the prairie youth swelled with 





“ From old Delmar, eh? 


a poignant sense of drawing near a great mystery. The con- 
viction of Jim’s faith for the moment made him more than 
half believe in the powers of the mountain people. Day by 
day his longing for the ‘‘ high country ’’ grew. 

At the first favorable moment he turned to the task of sub- 
duing the splendid bay horse for which he had traded his 
gentle Jack. One Sunday, when he had a few hours off, 
Mose went to Alf, the chief ‘‘ roper,’’ and asked him to help 
him catch ‘‘ Kintuck,’’ as Reynolds called the bay. 

‘* All right,’’ said Alf; ‘‘ I’ll tie him up in a jiffy.”’ 

‘* Can you get him without marking him all up?’’ 

‘‘T don’t believe it. He’s going to thrash around like 
thunder; we’ll have to choke him down.”’ 

Mose shook his head. ‘‘I can’t stand that. 
skin his fetlocks if you get him by the feet.”’ 

‘Oh, it may, may not; depends on how he struggles.”’ 

Mose refused to allow his shining, proud-necked stallion 
to be roped and thrown, and asked the boys to help drive 
him into a strong corral, together with five or six other 


I s’pose it'll 


How did you leave him?” 
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horses. This was done, and stripping himself as for a race; 
Mose entered the corral and began walking rapidly round 
and round, following the excited animals. Hour after hour 
he kept this steady, circling walk, till the other horses were 
weary, till Kintuck ceased to snort, till the blaze of excite- 
ment passed out of his eyes, till he walked with a wondering 
backward glance, as if to ask: ‘‘ Two-legged creature, why 
do you so persistently follow me?’’ 

The cowboys jeered at first, but after a time they began to 
marvel at the dogged walk of the youth. They gathered 
about the walls of the corral and laid bets on the outcome. 
At the end of the third hour Kintuck walked with a mechani- 
cal air, all the fire and fury gone out of him. He began to 
allow his pursuer to approach him closely, almost near 
enough to be touched. At the end of the fourth hour he 
allowed Mose to lay his hand on his nose, and Mose petted 
him and went to dinner. Odds stood in Mose’s favor as he 
returned to the corral. He was covered with dust and sweat, 
but he was confident. He began to speak to the horse ina 
gentle, firm voice. At times the stallion faced him with 
head lifted, a singular look in his eyes, as though he medi- 
tated leaping upon his captor. At first Mose took no notice 
of these actions, did not slacken his pace, but continued to 
press the bay on and on. At last he began to approach the 
horse with his hand lifted, looking him in the eyes and 
speaking to him. Snorting as if with terror, the splendid 
animal faced him again and again only to wheel at the 
last moment. The cowboys were profanely contemptuous. 
** Think of taking all that trouble !’’ 

“Rope him, and put a saddle on him 
and bust him,’’ they called resoundingly. 

Mose kept on steadily. At last, when all 
the other horses had been turned loose, 
Kintuck, trembling and with a curious 
stare in his eyes, again allowed Mose to 
lay his hand on his nose. He: shrank 
away, but did not wheel. It was sunset, 
and the horse was not merely bewildered; 
he was physically tired. The touch of his 
master’s hand over his eyes seemed to 
subjugate him, to take away his will. 
When Mose turned to walk away the horse 
followed him as though drawn by some ~ 
magnetic force, and the herders looked at 
each other in amazement. Thereafter he 
had but to be accustomed to the bridle and 
saddle and to be taught the duties of a 
cow-horse. He had come to love his 
master. 

This exploit increased the fame of 
‘* Dandy Mose,’’ as the cowboys came to 
call him, because of the nature of his dress. 
He was bronzed now, and a very creditable 
brown mustache added to the maturity of 
his face. He was gaunt with hard riding, 
and sombre and reticent in manner, so that 
he seemed to be much older than his years. 
Before the beef round-up was ended he 
could rope a steer fairly well, could cut out 
or hold the herd as well as the best, and 
in pistol practice he had no equal. 

He was well pleased with himself. He 
loved the swift riding, the night watches, 
the voices of wolves, the turmoil of the 
camp, the rush of the wild wide-horned 
herd, and the pounding roar of the relay 
horses as they came flying into camp of a 
morning. It all suited well with the leap- 
ing blood of his heart and the restless 
vigor of his limbs. He thought of his old 
home very little—even Mary was receding 
into the mist of distance. 

When the beef herd was ready to be 
driven to the shipping point Reynolds 
asked him if he wished to go. He shook 
his head. ‘‘ No, I’ll stay here.’’ He did 
not say so, but he was still a little afraid 
of being called to account for his actions 
in Running Bear. He saw the herd move 
off with regret, for he would have enjoyed 
the drive exceedingly. He cared little 
for the town, though he would have liked 
the opportunity to make some purchases. 
He returned to the Reynolds ranch to 
spend the autumn and the winter in such 
duties as the stock required. 

As the great peakg to the west grew 
whiter el whiter, looming ever larger at 
dawn, the heart of the boy grew restless. 
The dark cafions allured him, the stream 
babbled strange stories to him—tales of 
the rocky spaces from which it came— until the boy dreamed 
of great white doors that opened on wondrous green parks. 

One morning when Cora called the men to breakfast Mose 
and Jim did not respond. A scrawl! from Mose said: 
‘* We’ve gone to the mountains. Ill be back in the spring. 
Keep my outfit for me and don’t worry.’’ 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Reed 
When Brosius Speaks in Whispers 


Fe; gee BROSIUS, Congressman from the Tenth Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania has a voice that is famous. 

Not long ago a member of the House was passing out of 
the front door of the Capitol with a friend when they heard 
a crash behind them as of distant thunder. 

“* What was that noise?’’ inquired the friend. 

“1 don’t-know,”’ replied the Congressman, ‘‘ unless it was 
Brosius whispering.’’ 
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Africa in the Maw of the Lion 


Avast African Empire, stretching from the Mediterranean 
to the Cape of Good Hope, and slowly widening till it 
shall hold within its confines the whole Dark Continent— 
that is the result which should logically follow from the Boer 
war, and in that fact lies the explanation of England’s grim 
determination neither to yield nor listen to compromise. 

The onlooker may be pro-British or pro-Boer, but he can- 
not be in doubt as to England’s policy and the almost in- 
evitable future of at least the greater part of Africa. 
time may not be long in coming when Gibraltar will cease 
to be an isolated possession, and when the Mediterranean 
will be practically an English lake. 

With Egypt and the Nile controlled, with all the southern 
part of the continent in England’s hands, what remains to be 
done will be comparatively easy of accomplishment. There 
will be vast forests and jungles to explore, weak nations and 
native tribes to overcome, European powers to coerce or to 
purchase with promises regarding advantages in other parts 
of the world. 

When Marchand attempted to establish a foothold in the 
Nile country he was sternly brushed aside, and England 
stood ready for instant war. In that one fact there lay an 
all-sufficient declaration of intentions. 

Nothing is truer than that history repeats itself. The cen- 
turies are but asa day. In India and in Canada there were 
rival claims, but England rose above all. So it will be in 
Africa. America did her share in the development of that 
continent. Shesent Stanley. England seized upon the results 
of his labors and then took even the man himself. The 
world is England’s orange. 

Thackeray, a thorough Englishman, once wrote that if you 
step on a man’s corns he will move his foot away: then you 
may stand where he was standing. England keeps stepping 
on the toes of the world and seizing space as feet are moved. 
True, this does not always work. When, for example, a 
century and a quarter ago’ Uncle Sam’s feet were stepped 
on, England lost. But that was another story. 

The Sahara itself will come under British control —possi- 
bly through vast irrigation— possibly through the making of 
it into an interior sea. It was not of England that the ancient 
poet wrote: ‘‘ Hitherto shalt thou come, but no further: and 
_ here shall thy proud waves be stayed.’’ 

A strange contrast to all this is the quietude of the English 
country. Old-fashioned, sleepy, crowded London, that will 
stand any degree of inconvenience rather than inaugurate 
such improvements as have made its rival capital, Paris, the 
glory of the world— England, averse to change—with its 
charming country lanes, its red-tiled cottages, its dreamy 
Oxford, its silent, huge cathedrals, its patient, quiet popula- 
tion —where are the signs of the restless activity,the unyield- 
ing determination that sent it forth to the conquering of the 
world and that have kept it so steadily at the task? Her 
soldiers are kindly and simple-hearted, her clubmen greet 
you with genial reserve and quietude, her business men are 
in no flurry of haste. Yet the resistless qualities are there. 
England is gripping tighter and tighter, reaching farther and 
farther, expanding and ever expanding. Nor is there any 
sign that the term of this world-wide dominion is approach- 
ing. Even her enemies barely try to check her. They can- 
not draw out leviathan with a hook. 


we 


Nations as well as individuals have a perfect right 
to do.good unto others, but they make a great mis- 
take when they try to beat it into them. 
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Yankee Methods for India 


| pram Segura implements are what India needs more 
than she needs food. She needs railroads more than 
money. She needs civilization more than a famine fund. 

We do not belittle the splendid efforts that are being made 
to help India in this hour of its need. But, until conditions 
change, the famine, like the poor, the India Government will 
always have with it. The lean kine that appeared in the 
vision to Joseph of old will stand like spectre shadows before 
the eyes of the rulers of India until improved means of 
transportation and improved methods of planting and cultiva- 
ting shall begin to work out the salvation of the people. 

India cannot support her two hundred and thirty-five mil- 
lions of population under present conditions. There is too 
much reliance on the bullock cart. There is too much 
dependence on tickling the soil with a stick and harvesting 
stalk by stalk. Model farms and model railroads are not 
typical of India. There are not enough of them. 

The present condition of famine is a constantly recurring 
one. In the famine of 1866 two millions of people died from 
famine and its resulting diseases. A few years later the 
British Government spent more than eight million pounds 
sterling in efforts to give sufficient food. In the famine of 
1877 more than five millions of lives were lost. 

In former times great wars kept down the surplus popula- 
tion and the pestilence that walketh in darkness took what 
was needed to be taken of the remainder. The wars of 
Shere Khan, Akbar, the mighty Aurungzebe, Hyder-Ali and 
other conquerors demanded millions of lives. At the battle 
of Panipat alone there were two hundred thousand slain. 
Pestilence took millions more. 

But wars have ceased in India. The efforts of the British 
have operated to check, for years at a time, the progress of 
destructive diseases, and the population has responded to 
such encouragement. The villages have become stiflingly 
overmassed. Then has come the inevitable batk-sweep of 
the pendulum. The people must die when there is not 
enough to keep themalive. The plague and the famine work 
hand in hand. 

A people who eat but little animal food, who keep few 
cattle, who have little manure with which to fertilize their 
fields, and who dare not use that little because their religion 
teaches them that it is holy, whose primitive agriculture is at 
the mercy of drought and hurricane, and whose prosperity is 
at the mercy of greedy merchants and chance markets, need 
American teaching, and American methods, and American 
machinery. Till these be given them, all assistance, no 
matter how productive of good, will be transient only. 
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Ex-President Cleveland has told the Princeton 
boys all about the independence of the Executive, 
but no prophet has arisen lately to proclaim the 
independence of the National Convention Delegate. 


ew 
Silver or Gold—and Offices 


LL the Democratic comments on the Republican 

Convention declared that it was a bossed affair in which 

the trust influences were strong. All the Republican com- 

ments on the Democratic Convention said with a sneer that 

the meeting on the Fourth of July was a piece of cheap clap- 

trap, and that the crowd who composed its membership was 
chiefly noted for its whiskers and its nonsense. 

Since the conventions the language has not improved. 
According to the Republicans the Democrats are doing all 
they can to cheapen the money and character of the country. 
According to the Democrats the Republicans are enslaving 
the people and pushing the Republic toward a monarchy. And 
according to the Prohibitionists the whole land will go to 
smash if alcohol is not suppressed, while at least three of the 
other minor parties declare that the only safety of the nation 
lies in the Government taking charge of and operating the 
public utilities, from water supplies to railroad systems. In 
the meanwhile the plain, intelligent citizen enjoys it all as a 
part of the game and makes up his mind which way to vote. 
The entire staff of campaign orators— many of whom are paid 
for their vehemence —do not influence him any more than the 
brass bands which are hired for somewhat the same purpose— 
to make noise. 

In the midst of the hubbub what is the highest note? Can 
any one tell the main issue of this campaign? Is it money? 
The gold standard law is passed and enforced. Is it 
imperialism? We are in the foreign business up to our 
elbows and we cannot get out. Is it trusts? They are here, 
and all the thirty laws against them—one National and 
twenty-nine State—have not curbed a single corporation. Is 
it good roads, or Government control, or one of the many 
things set forth in the various platforms? 

Or, after all, is it the same old fight for the offices? 
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About the time people make as much fuss over their 
religion as they do over their politics the millennium 
will be along. =) 


Cheapening the Other Fellow’s Success 


T IS not a new thing in human nature to discount the 
success of the other fellow, but it seems to grow more 
prevalent as education spreads. It is very easy, and it adds 


wonderfully to the comfort and satisfaction of those who do 
not win the prizes. 

What of David Harum, or To Have and To Hold, or Red 
Pottage, or Janice Meredith, or any of the big selling novels of 
the year? Why, they are only temporary sensations — others 
like them in years gone by are unknown—and they will soon 


sink into obscurity as the new stories claim the bargain coun- 
ters and the literary columns. What of this artist or that 
preacher? They have their day, but life is brief and popu- 
larity has swifter wings than riches. What of the men who 
are heading the tickets in politics? They are really no better 
than the average and the chances that give them their promi- 
nence will soon take it away. All—all—is like the actor 
that struts his brief hour on the stage and is forgotten when 
the curtain falls. 

Pessimism always gets the better of the debate but inevita- 
bly fails on the verdict. Success whether temporary or 
permanent, whether large or small, is success— nothing can 
change that. 
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If we get a slice of China, our ethnological collec- 
tion will be the most complete in the world. 


ew 
The Wholesale Trade in College Degrees 


VEN in the good old days when a man was knighted sim- 
ply because the King esteemed him a good fellow, and a 
woman became my lady in exchange for a judiciously 
bestowed kiss, patents of nobility were granted for better 
reasons than are parchments of. learning to-day—at least by 
some of the smaller colleges. If honors were easy then, hon- 
orary degrees are easier now. No one with more than a mil- 
lion seems to be ineligible. 

So long as we have college presidents whose sense of humor 
and of the eternal fitness of things are as small as their greed 
of endowment and advertising is large, this indiscriminate 
scattering of honors will go on. Doctors are already as plen- 
tiful as Colonels in an ex-Confederate stronghold. We have 
professors of the beautiful science of shoe-polishing. It is 
but a step now to doctors of the delicate art of shaving. As for 
the men who are by intellect and attainment entitled to an 
LL. D., they are already beginning to fight shy of the honor. 

It is sometimes a distinction to be plain Mister Smith. 
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A man who holds his head high may stumble, but 
he never crawls. 
ia 


The Fiend of Industry 


UR day is the day of work. We are not, exactly speak- 
ing, born with the implements for money-grubbing in 
our hands; but once we get a firm grip on their helves we let 
loose only when death forces us to quit forever the field of 
earthly activities. But industry would not be a bad habit to 
cultivate were we able to control a wary and sleepless fiend 
that lurks always somewhere in it. The wise and sympa- 
thetic philanthropist suavely tells us to take a holiday now 
and then, not merely for idleness’ sake, but for recreation 
and the moral benefit of renewal and readjustment of body 
and soul. The advice is thrillingly acceptable to a certain 
craving of human nature, which strays with the straying 
winds, sings with the birds and flows with the brooks. We 
are grateful to the calm-faced and mild-mannered philan- 
thropist. Yes, to be sure, we will take a day from work and 
go play, leaving behind us the cares and worries.of industry. 
We have earned rest; why not take it freely? 

Of course nothing is easier than simply letting go the helve 
and walking away. But when we have done this we soon 
become aware of the fiend whose delight it is to remind us of 
the fact that ‘‘a day lost can never be found again.’’ A 
voice like the sigh of sleepless Eternity explains that “‘ art is 
long and life but a span,’’ that all the wise and famous men 
of the past scorned everything but work. ‘‘ Make hay while 
the sun shines,’’ it whispers; ‘‘ the unthrifty man shall see 
the day when his bin shall be empty.’’ Then into the very 
spirit of our holiday creeps the sense of a guilt which effec- 
tually poisons enjoyment. Remote, elusive, skulking fur- 
tively in vague distances of conscience, this fiend of industry 
hints at ‘‘ opportunity missed.’’ 

‘““The sentinel who sleeps at his post never happens to 
wake before the officer arrives.’’ ‘‘ Turn your back a single 
moment and the long-ex}ected wonder blooms unseen.’’ The 
strain of an indefinite and shadowy qualm or misgiving out- 
weighs the full, open pressure’ of freedom and recreation. 
Thought hurries back to the desk, the counter, the ledgers, 
the till. To-day of all days we ought to have been at the 
steering-wheel of business. What could have induced us to 
drop weakly into the snare of idleness and shiftlessness at 
this supremely important moment? All day long we strive 
to be as gay as the occasion demands; but when night 
approaches we make haste to reoccupy our fascinating tread- 
mill of industry, dreading to examine once more the gud- 
geons and cogs, lest in our short absence great damage has 
been done them. 

Of course the mill is al] right; not even a drop of oil has 
wasted from the whizzing spindles. Low, and with atrocious 
accent, laughs the shadowy fiend of hard work as he once 
more takes his place. We ldok back ruefully at the fast- 
receding holiday and call ourselves by improper names, 
thinking what simpletons we were to be influenced by the 
merest vagary engendered somehow out of our nervousness 
and the clinging shadows of overwork. Ah, when an-oppor- 
tunity to play shall again offer, we may be all the wiser for 
this trick of the fiend. 

Shall we? Deep in the tumult of clacking cogs and buz-, 
zing belts is heard a pervading, abominable laugh, and a 
soulless voice whispers all through us: ‘‘ Oh, yes, to be sure, 
next time you shall be wiser; you shal! play like children 
and sing like birds! ’’ 
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A mad race for wealth quickens the pulse but rusts 
the soul. 
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Six Billions in American Combines 


Never before in our history was a Congressional Record so 
loaded up with tables of figures and reprinted speeches as in 
the closing days of the first session of the present Congress. 
It is the usual plan to dothis on the eve of Presidential 
elections in order that the matter may be cheaply printed 
and franked through the mails. All the parties are equally 
guilty. Mr. Grosvenor, speaking for the Republicans, fills 
page after page in the finest type with tables and quotations 
from his party press. One speech of this kind, which is 
printed in the Record of June 13, would require the better 
part of a day for delivery, while as a matter of fact not more 
than ten or fifteen minutes of the time of the House was 
occupied, Mr. Grosvenor getting the usual leave to print for 
the remainder. Inthe same way Senator Allen in the Senate 
and Representative Cummings in the House, by the grace of 
leave to print, got the complete anti-trust speech of William 
J. Bryan in the proceedings of both branches. Likewise the 
Democrats in both the Senate and the House secured not only 
once but twice in the Record the insertion of a table filling 
four large pages, taken from the Commercial Year Book by 
Byron W. Holt, and entitled, Trusts and Combines in the 
United States. In offering it Senator Allen said: 

‘*T want to call attention to the remarkable fact that more 
trusts have been formed since the fourth of March, 1897, up 
to this date, two to one, than in all the history of this country 
from its organization.’’ There are nearly four hundred in 
the list, which will by virtue of its use in the official proceed- 
ings of Congress become familiar campaign literature in the 
Presidential contest. The total amount of money represented 
in all these trusts is placed at over six billions of dollars, or 
three times the annual commerce of the whole United States. 
Other trusts, organized since, add another billion. 


Thirty Huge Combinations 


In order that some idea may be obtained of these combines 
and the statistics given we will take those whose stock 
amounts to fifty million dollars and over: 


Common Preferred 
Stock Stock 
American Ice Compan 4 ‘ $60,000,000 
American Steel an Wire Company 
of New Jersey ‘ , é 50,000,000 $40,000,000 
American Sugar Refining Company 36,968,000 36,968,000 
American Woolen Company 30,000,000 20,000,000 
Atlantic Steamship Poo 100,000,000 
Bay State Gas Company 100,000,000 
Central Lumber Company 70,000,000 
Chemical Combine ‘ ‘ ‘ 50,000,000 
Consolidated Smelting and Refining 
_ Company ‘ 3 A . 27,000,000 27,000,000 
Continental Tobacco Company . 30,000,000 30,000,000 
Federal Steel Company . . . 46,484,000 52,767,600 
National Steel Company. 32,000 000 27,000,000 
National Tube Company ; rp 30,000,000 30,000,000 
New England Insurance Exchange 58,537,167 
Anthracite Coal Trust . " 150,000,000 
Rubber Goods Manufacturing 
Cote : é 25,000,000 25,000,000 
Standard Oil Cocnion A ‘ 97,250,000 
Steel Rail Magatabendies Ass’n 50,000,000 
Underwriters’ Association of N. Y. Fag oy Ses 
United States Leather Company 854, 62,254,600 
Western Union Telegraph 97,370,000 
Amalgamated Copper ‘ : 75,900,000 
American Hide and _ Leather 
Company ; . . (0,000,000 30,000,000 
American Plow Company . : 5,000 OOO 
American Smelting and Refining 
Company a ; . : 27,400,000 = 27,400,000 
Carnegie Steel Company . . 125,000,000 125,000,000 
National Carpet Company. : 50,000,000 
Republic Iron and Steel Company 30,000,000 25,000,000 
apmakers’ Combination : 25,000,000 = 25,000, 000 
Union Steei and Chain Company . 30,000,000 30,000,000 


Not Enough Money for the Trusts 


The thirty combinations above are credited with capital 
amounting to two and one-third billions of dollars. 

The entire general stock of money of all kinds in the 
United States, gold, silver, notes and certificates, amounts to 
about $2,700,000,000. So that if all the four hundred com- 
bines in the list should try to turn their capitalizations into 
cash they would use up every penny of the nation’s money 
and then have only about forty per cent. of their demands. 
Indeed, the thirty corporations mentioned here would nearly 
use up all our cash. Of course, we know that business is 
transacted mostly on credit and this gives an entirely differ- 
ent view of the case, but the comparisons show the real finan- 
cial hugeness of the modern combinations. It naturally fol- 
lows that such a condition should become a political issue. 


THE 


The Position of the Republicans 


The Republicans meet the trust question in their new plat- 
form as follows: ‘‘ We recognize the necessity and propriety 
of the honest codperation of capital to meet new business con- 
ditions, and especially to extend our rapidly increasing 
foreign trade, but we condemn all conspiracies and combina- 
tions intended to restrict business, to create monopolies, to 
limit production or to control prices, and favor such legisla- 
tion as will effectually restrain and prevent all such abuses, 
protect and promote competition, and secure the rights of pro- 
ducers, laborers and all who are engaged in industry and 
commerce.’’ 

An expression much more to the point was the speech of 
Senator Wolcott, the temporary-chairman who outlined the 
Administration’s policy, and who said that trusts were heard 
of only under Republican Administrations, because it was then 
that the people had confidence and that capital came forth to 
make prosperity, while under Democratic rule capital always 
went into hiding. This point was enthusiastically applauded 
by the Republican Convention. 


No Good Trusts, Say the Democrats 


The Democrats follow their leader, Colonel Bryan, who 
declared in his famous anti-trust speech: 

‘‘T want to start with the declaration that a monopoly in 
private hands is indefensible from any standpoint and intol- 
erable. I make no exceptions tothe rule. I do not divide 
monopolies in private into good monopolies and bad monopo- 
lies. There is no good monopoly in private hands. There 
can be no good monopoly in private hands until the Almighty 
sends us angels to preside over the monopoly.’’ 

Colonel Bryan in the same speech said: 

“*T was riding through Iowa and saw some hogs rooting in 
a field. The first thought that came to my mind was that 
those hogs were destroying a great deal in value, and then 
my mind ran back to the time when I lived upon a farm and 
we had hogs. I thought of the way in which we used to 
protect property from the hogs by putting rings in the noses 
of the hogs; and then the question came to me, why did we 
do it? Not to keep the hogs from getting fat, for we were 
more interested in their getting fat than they were; the 
sooner they got fat the sooner we killed them; the longer they 
were in getting fat the longer they lived. But why did we 
put the rings in their noses? 

“So that while they were getting fat they would not 
destroy more than they were worth. And then the thought 
came to me that one of the great purposes of government was 
to put rings in the noses of hogs. I don’t mean to say any- 
thing offensive, but we are all hoggish. In hours of tempta- 
tion we are likely to trespass upon the rights of others.’” 

When it was suggested that radical action might be uncon- 
stitutional he replied: ‘‘If it is unconstitutional, and is so 
declared by the Supreme Court, I am in favor of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution that will give Congress power to 
destroy every trust in the country.’”’ 

The Democratic National Convention at 
declared in its platform for 1900: 

‘* We pledge the Democratic party to an unceasing warfare 
in nation, state and city against private monopoly in every 
form. Existing laws against trusts must be enforced and 
more stringent ones must be enacted providing for publicity 
as to the affairs of corporations engaged in interstate com- 
merce, and requiring all corporations to show, before doing 
business outside of the State of their origin, that they have no 
water in their stock, and that they have not attempted, and 
are not attempting, to monopolize any branch of business or 
the production of any articles of merchandise, and the whole 
constitutional power of Congress over interstate commerce, 
the mails and all modes of interstate communication shall be 
exercised by the enactment of comprehensive laws upon the 
subject of trusts. Tariff laws should be amended by putting 
the products of trusts upon the free list to prevent monopoly 
under the plea of protection. 

“‘ Corporations should be protected in all their rights and 
their legitimate interests should be respected, but any 
attempt by corporations to interfere with the public affairs of 
the people or to control the sovereignty which creates them, 


Kansas City 


_ should be forbidden under such penalties as will make such 


attempts impossible.’’ ¢ 


Other Parties Want Public Ownership 


The other parties go further in their opposition to trusts, 
and some of them, especially the Populists, declare in favor 
of the public ownership and operation of all public utilities, 
including railroads, telegraph and telephone systems, coal 
mines, and so on. 

In Chicago last February an anti-trust conference was held. 
It continued for three days and was addressed by prominent 
men from different sections of the country. A regular plat- 
form was adopted. It called on Congress to absorb the 
telegraph and telephone systems of the United States and run 
them in connection with the’ Post-Office Department; it 
sought to drive the private banks out of business; it 
demanded that Congress place on the free list all articles the 
sale of which in the United States was controlled by a trust; 
finally it resolved that the Government should take hold of 
and operate the railroads. 

This conference, however, although prolific in discussions, 
did not make a deep impression upon the country. 
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CLEMENT A. GRISCOM 


Thirty Laws Against Trusts 


When we get away from political rhetoric the trust problem 
grows even more interesting. Much of the best thought of 
the country is concentrated upon it. Among the students of 
financial and industrial questions and conditions there seems 
to be an idea that the trust is here to stay. Professor Day, of 
Columbia University, holds that it must be considered a 
permanent factor in modern civilization. Doctor Hadley, 
of Yale, and other eminent men do not express much hope in 
the solution of the problem by political platforms and cam- 
paign speeches. With the conservative men the idea seems 
to be that all legislation affecting corporations and combina- 
tions must be experimental; that permanent regulation will 
come through experience as sifted and made binding by the 
courts. 

Congress and twenty-nine of the States have passed laws 
expressly designed and constructed to prohibit trusts, and 
yet the trusts have increased more rapidly since these laws 
were passed and have grown-more in capitalization than ever 
before in the country’s history. 

‘The trouble seems to be,’’ says Doctor Whitten, ‘‘ that 
any law drastic enough effectually to prohibit the trust will 
at the same time prohibit many forms of combination and 
organization recognized as highly beneficial. Thus far the 
labor organizations have been the principal sufferers from 
legislation intended solely to destroy trusts.’’ 

This, of course, is one of the extraordinary and totally’ 
unexpected developments of the situation. 


No Uniformity in Trust Legislation 


A still greater trouble is the lack of uniformity in the vari- 
ous laws. For instance, New Jersey, Delaware and West 
Virginia deliberately loosened and broadened their incorpora- 
tion laws in order to increase the income of the State govern- 
ment by the fees. At the same time Massachusetts, which is 
said to have the best corporation law in the country, has a 
state commissioner of corporations to examine and approve 
the certificate of organization, and compels every corporation 
to pay in the whole amount of its capital stock before it can 
begin business, and after that to make annual statements to 
the state commissioner, giving the details of meetings, share- 
holders, capital stock, assets and liabilities. 

The conviction is held by many that since the States will 
not adopt uniform laws the only remedy is for the National 
Government to take charge of the problem. As the first great 
step it is held that every corporation, every trust or combina- 
tion shall be obliged to give full publicity to its affairs under 
heavy damages. 

‘* Publicity serves the same function as street lighting,’ 
says one of these writers; ‘‘ it furthers legitimate business 
and prevents crime.’’ 

All the serious students of the trust problem have declared 
that the first essential in the solution of it is this publicity. 


The Good and Bad in Combinations 


Everybody recognizes that there are good combinations as 
well as bad ones. An ice trust that doubled prices to the 
poorer classes when the warm weather began—as it did in 
New York —or a sugar trust that adds thirty million dollars 
to its profits by securing control of independent refineries, 
and then raising the price of sugar six times in five weeks — 
as it did in May and June last-—naturally and inevitably 


arouses the indignation and opposition of the people; but 


there are industries and interests needing large capital that 
could not exist without organization or combination of some 
kind or other. For instance, it is probable that if the steam- 
ship interests, at the head of which is Clement A.Griscom, or 
the great Carnegie Mills, of which the Vice-President is 
Henry Phipps, did not have the means and the privileges of 
some sort of organization they could not reach the great 
results which are now easily, even if very profitably. to those 
most interested, produced. es 

It is recognized universally that mere competition does mot 
More money has been lost by rate cutting and 
under bidding and similar kinds of disorganization, which 
belong to competition carried to the extreme, than in any 
other way, and in the end the cost of it all has fallen upon 
the people—upon the small shareholders and the workers. 
So competition has its evils as well as organization. 

Still for the next three months we shall hear little but 
denunciations of trusts in general. It is the stormiest period 
of their stormy existence. But mere denunciation does little 
good except to call attention to facts and to emphasize the 
necessity for meeting new forces and conditions in our politi- 
cal and industrial life. The problem, after all, will not be 


solved by the oratory of the hustings but by the calm thought 
and patriotic effort of the serious people of the country. 
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By Hamlin Garland 





Mr. Crane in his study 


the mountains of Bavaria, seems to me 

at this moment a very sorrowful thing. 
He should have continued to be one of our 
most distinctive literary workers for many 
years tocome. And yet I cannot say I am 
surprised. His was not the physical organi- 
zation which runs on to old age. He was old 
at twenty. 

It happened that I knew Crane when he 
was a boy and have had for some years 
exceptional opportunities for studying him. 
In the summer of 1888.or 1889 I was lecturing 
for a seaside assembly at Avon, New Jersey. 
The report of my first lecture (on The Local 
Novelists, by the way) was exceedingly well 
done in the Tribune and I asked for the name 
of the reporter. ‘‘ He is a mere boy,’’ was 
the reply of Mr. Albert, the manager of the 
and his name is Stephen Crane.’’ 

Crane came to see me the following eve- 
ning and turned out to be a reticent young 


| Ts death of Stephen Crane, far away in 


| fellow with a big German pipe in his mouth. 


He was small, sallow and inclined to stoop, 
but sinewy and athletic for all that—for we 
fell into talk of sports and he consented to 
practice baseball pitching with me. I con- 
sidered him at this time a very good reporter 
and a capital catcher of curved balls—no 


| more, and I said good-by to him two weeks 


| pamphlet, 


later with no expectation of ever seeing him 
again. 

In the summer of ’g1, if I do not mistake, 
I was visiting Mr. and Mrs. Albert at their 
school in New York City when a curious 
book came to me by mail, It was a small 
yellow-covered volume, hardly more than a 
without a publisher’s imprint. 


| The author’s name was Johnstone Smith 


| Streets, 


The story was called, Maggie, A Girl of the 
and the first paragraph described 
the battle of some street urchins with so much 


| insight and with such unusual and vivid use 





of English that I became very much excited 
about it. Next day I mailed the book to 
Mr. Howells in order that he might share 
the discovery with me. The author had the 
genius which makes an old word new. 


On that very afternoon 
Crane called upon me 
and confessed that he had 
written the book and that 
he had not been able to 
get any one to publish it. Even the firm of 
printers who put it together refused to place 
their imprint upon it. He said that the bulk 
of the edition remained unsold and that he 
had sent the book to a number of critics and 
also to several ministers. On the cover of 
each copy (as on mine) was written, in diag- 
onal lines, these words or their substance in 
Crane’s beautiful script: ‘‘ The reader of this 
story must inevitably be shocked, but let him 
persist and in the end he will find this story 
to be moral.’’ I cannot remember exactly 
the quaint terms of this admonition, but 
these words give the idea. 

I said to him: ‘‘I hardly dare tell you how 
good that story is. I have sent it to Mr. 
Howells as a‘ find.’ Go and see him when 
he has read it. I am sure he will like it.’’ 

He then told me he had been discharged 
from the staff of the Tribune. He seemed to 
be greatly encouraged by our conversation, 
and when he went away I talked with his 
friends about the book, which appealed to me 
with great power. I have it still. This 
desperate attempt of a young author to get a 
hearing is amusing to an outsider, but it was 
serious business with Crane then. 

I did not see him again till in the autumn 
of 1892 when I went to New York to spend 
the winter. He wrote occasionally, saying, 


His Difficulty 
in Finding 
a Publisher 


‘Things go pretty slow with me, but I | 


manage to live.’’ 

My brother Franklin was in Mr. Herne’s 
Shore Acres Company in those days, and as 
they were playing an all-season engage- 
ment at Daly’s theatre we decided to take 
a little flat and camp together for the win- 
ter. Our flat was on One Hundred and 
Fifth Street, and there Crane visited us two 
or three times a week. He was always 
hungry and a little gloomy when he came, 
but my brother made a point of having an 
extra chop or steak ready for a visitor and 
Crane often chirped like a bird when he 
had finished dinner. We often smiled over 
it then, but it is a pleasure to us now to 
think we were able to cheer him when he 
needed it most. 

He was living at this time with a group 
of artists—‘‘ Indians ’’ he called them — in 

the old studio building on East Twenty-third 
Street. I never called to see him there, but 
he often set forth their doings with grim 
humor. Most of them slept on the floor and 
painted on towels, according to his report. 
Sometimes they ate, but they all smoked most 
villainous tobacco, for Crane smelled so 
powerfully of their ‘‘ smoke-talks’’ that he 
filled our rooms with the odor. His fingers 
were yellow with cigarette reek, and he looked 
like a man badly nourished. 


This crowd of artists, 
according to his story, 
spent their days in sleep 
and their nights’ in 
‘‘ pow-wows’’ around a 
big table where they beat and clamored and 
assaulted each other under a canopy of 
tobacco smoke. They hated the world. 
They were infuriated with all hanging com- 
mittees and art editors, and each man be- 
lieved religiously in his own genius. Linson 
was of those Crane mentioned, and Vosburg 
and Green. Together they covenanted to go 
out some bleak day and slay all the editors 
and art critics of the city. 

Crane at this time wore a light check suit 
and over it a long gray ulster which had seen 
much service. His habitual expression was 
a grim sort of smile. One day he appeared 
in my study with his outside pockets bulging 
with two rolls of manuscript. As he entered 
he turned ostentatiously to put down his hat 
and so managed to convey to my mind an 
impression that he was concealing something. 
His manner was embarrassed, as if he had 
come to do a thing and was sorry about it. 

‘* Come now, out with it,’’ I said. 
is the roll I see in your pocket?’’ 

With a sheepish look he took out a fat roll 
of legal-cap paper and handed it to me with 
a careless, boyish gesture. 

““ There’s another,’’ I insisted, and he still 
more abruptly delivered himself of another 
but smaller parcel. 

I unrolled the first package and found it 
to be a sheaf of poems. I can see the initial 
poem now, exactly as it was then written, 
without blot or erasure—almost without 
punctuation—in blue ink. It was beauti- 
fully legible and clean of outline. 

It was the poem which begins thus: 


Crane’s Life 
with Artistic 
Indians 


“God fashioned the ship of the world carefully.” 


I read this with delight and amazement. 
I rushed through the others, some thirty in 
all, with growing wonder. I could not 
believe they were the work of the pale, reti- 
cent boy moving restlessly about the room. 

‘* Have you any more?”’ I asked. 


“ve got five or six all 
in a little row up here,’’ 
he quaintly _ replied, 
pointing to his temple. 
‘“‘That’s the way they 
come—in little rows, all made up, ready to 
be put down on paper.’’ 

‘‘ When did you write these?”’ 

‘“Oh! I’ve been writing five or six every 
day. I wrote nine yesterday. I wanted to 
write some more last night, but those 
‘Indians’ wouldn’t let me do it. They 
howled over the other verses so loud they 
nearly cracked my ears. You see, we all live 
in a box together and I’ve no place to write, 
except right in the general squabble. They 
think my lines are funny. They make a cir- 
cus of me.’’ All this with a note of exaggera- 
tion, of course. 

** Never you mind,’’ I replied; ‘‘ don’t you 
do a. thing till you put all these verses down 
on paper.’’ 


His Poems in 
Little Rows in 
His Mind 


““ What | 
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THE SATURDAY 


‘*T’ve got to eat,’’ he said, and his smile 
was not pleasant. 

** Well, let’s consider. Can’t we get some 
work for you to do? Some of these press 
syndicate men have just been after me to do 
short stories for them. Can't you do some- 
thing there?’’ 

“Pll try,’’ he said, without much resolu- 
tion. ‘‘ I don’t seem to be the kind of writer 
they want. The newspapers can’t see me 
at all.’’ 

‘Well, now, let’s see what can be done. 
I’ll give you a letter to Mr. Flower, of the 


Arena, and one to Mr. Howells. And I want 
to take these poems to Mr. Howells to- 
morrow; I’msure he’ll help you. He’s kind 


to all who struggle.’’ 

Later in the meal I said: ‘‘ Why don’t you 
go down and do a study of this midnight 
bread-distribution which the papers are 
making so much of? Mr. Howells suggested 
it to me, but it isn’t my field. It is yours. 
You could do it beyond anybody.’’ 

‘*T might do that,’’ he said; ‘‘ it interests 
me.’’ 

‘*Come to-morrow to luncheon,’’ I said 
as he went away visibly happier; ‘‘ perhaps 
I’ll have something to report.’’ 


I must confess I took 
the lines seriously. If 
they were the direct out- 
put of this unaccountable 
boy, then America had 
produced another genius, singular as Poe. I 
went with them at once to Mr. Howells, 
whose wide reading I knew and relied upon. 
He read them with great interest and imme- 
diately said: 

‘* They do not seem to relate directly to the 
work of any other writer. They seem to be 
the work of a singularly creative mind. Of 
course they reflect the author’s reading and 
sympathies, but they are not imitations.’’ 

When Crane came next day he brought the 
first part of a war story which was at that 
time without a name. The first page of this 
was as original as the verses, and it passed 
at once to the description of a great battle. 
Such mastery of details of war was suf- 
ficiently startling in a youth of twenty-one who 
had never smelled any more carnage than a 
firecracker holds, but the seeing. was so 
keen, the phrases so graphic, so fresh, so 
newly coined, that I dared not express to 
the boy’s face my admiration. I asked him 
to leave the story with me. I said: 

‘* Did you do any more ‘ lines’ ?”’ 

He looked away bashfully. 

** Only six.’’ 

‘* Let me see them.’’ 

As he handed them out he said: ‘‘ Got three 
more waiting in line. I could do one now.’’ 

‘* Sit down and try,’’ I said, glad of his offer, 
for I could not relate the man to his work. 

He took a seat and began to write steadily, 
composedly, without hesitation or blot or 
interlineation, and so produced in my pres- 
ence one of his most powerful verses. It 
flowed from his pen as smooth as oil. 

The next day I asked for the other half of 
the novel. ‘‘We must get this published at 
once,’’ I said. ‘‘ It is a wonderful study. A 
mysterious product for you to have in hand. 
Where is the other part?’’ 

He looked very much embarrassed. 
in ‘ hock,’ ’”’ he said. 

‘To whom?’’ 

‘* To the typewriter.’’ 

We all laughed, but it was serious business 
to him. He could see the humor of the situa- 
tion, but there was a bitter rebellion in his 
voice. 

** How much is it ‘ hung up’ for?’’ 

‘* Fifteen dollars! ’’ 

I looked at my brother. ‘‘ I guess we can 
spare that, don’t you think?’’ 

So Crane went away joyously and brought 
the last half of,the Red Badge of Courage, 
still umrnamed at the time. He told us that 
the coming of that story was just as mysteri- 
ous as in the case of the verses, and I can 
believe it. It literally came of its own accord 
like sap flowing from a tree. 

I gave him such words of encouragement 
as Icould. ‘‘ Your future is secure. Aman 
who can write The Red Badge of Courage can 
not be forever a lodger in a bare studio.”’ 

He replied: ‘‘ That may be, but if I had 
some money to buy a new suit of clothes I’d 
feel my grip tighten on the future.’’ 

‘‘You’ll laugh at all this—we all go 
through it,’’ said I. 

‘“Tt’s ridiculous, but it doesn’t make me 
laugh,’’ he said soberly. 

My predictions of his immediate success 
did not come true. The Red Badge of 
Courage and Maggie were put through the 
Syndicate with very slight success. They 
left Crane almost as poor as before. 


His Genius as 
Singular as 
that of Poe 


“ec It’s 


EVENING POST 


Why He Did In one of his letters, in |° 
: April, he wrote: ‘‘ I have 

Not Go into not been up to see you 

Society because of various strange 


conditions—notably my 
toes are coming through one shoe and I have 
not been going out into society as much as 
I might. I mail you last Sunday’s Press. 
I’ve moved now—live ina flat. People can 
come to see me now. They come in shoals 
and say I am a great writer. Counting five 
that are sold, four that are unsold and six 
that are mapped out, I have fifteen short sto- 
ries in my head and out of it. They’ll 
make a book. The Press people pied some 
of Maggie as you will note.’’ 

I saw little of him during ’93 and ’94, but 
a letter written in May, ’94, revealed his con- 
dition: 

‘*T have not written you be¢ause there has 
been little to tell of late. I am plodding 
along on the Press in a quiet and effective 
way. We now eat with chatming regularity 
at least two times per day. I am content and 
am writing another novel which is a bird. 
1 Iam getting lots of free advertis- 
ing. Everything i is coming along nicely now. 
I have got the poetic spout so that I can turn 
it on or off. I wrote a Decoration Day thing 
for the Press which arotssed them to enthu- 
siasm. They said in about a minute, though, 
that I was firing over the heads of the sol- 
diers. é 

His allusion to hen advertising means that 
the critics were wrangling over The Black 
Riders and Maggie. But the public was not 
interested. I had given him a letter to a 
Syndicate Press Company, and with them he 
had left the manuscript of his war novel. In 
a letter written in November, 1894, he makes 
sad mention of his lack of success: 

‘*My Dear Friend: So much of my row 
with the world has to be silence and endur- 
ance that sometimes I wear the appearance of 
having forgotten my best friends, those to 
whom I am indebted for everything. As a 
matter of fact, I have just crawled out of the 
fifty-third ditch into which I have been cast, 
and I now feel that I can write you a letter 
which will not make you ill. put me 
in one of the ditches. He kept The Red 
Badge six months until I was near mad. Oh, 
yes — he was going to use it, but Finally 
I took it to B. They use it in January ina 
shortened form. I have just corapleted a 
New York book that leaves Maggie at the 
post. It is my best thing. Since you are 
not here I am going to see if Mr. Howells 
will not read it. I am still working for the 
Press.’’ 








English Critics At this point his affairs 
Made Crane took a sudden turn and 


he was made the figure I 
Famous had hoped to see him 
two years before. The 
English critics spoke in highest praise of 
The Red Badge, and the book became the 
critical bone of contention between military 
objectors and literary enthusiasts here at 
home, and Crane became the talk of the day. 
He was accepted as a very remarkable lite- 
rary man of genius. 

He was too brilliant, too fickle, too erratic 
to last. Men cannot go on doing stories like 
The Red Badge of Courage. The danger 
with such highly individual work lies in 
this—the words which astonish, the phrases 
which excite wonder and admiration, come 
eventually to seem like’ tricks. They lose 
force with repetition, and come at last to be 
absolutely distasteful. The Red Badge of 
Courage was marvelous, but manifestly Crane 
could not go on doing such work. If he 
wrote in conventional phrase his power 
lessened. If he continued to write in his own 
phrases he came under the charge of repeat- 
ing himself. 

It seems now that he was destined from 
the first to be a sort of present-day Poe. His 
was a singular and daring soul, as irrespon- 
sible asthe wind. He was aman to be called 
a genius, for we call that power genius which 
we do not easily understand or measure. I 
have never known a man whose source of 
power was so unaccounted for. 

The fact of the matter seems to be this. 
Crane’s mind was more largely. subconscious 
in its workings than that of most men. He 
did not understand his own mental processes 
or resources. When he put pen to paper he 
found marvelous words, images, sentences, 
pictures already to be drawn off and fixed 
upon paper. His pen was ‘‘a spout,’’ as he 
says. The farther he got from his own field, 
his own inborn tendency, the weaker he 
became. Such a man cannot afford to enter 
the white-hot public thoroughfare, for his 
genius is of the lonely and the solitary 
shadow-land. 
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how a young credit man may, by 

the exercise of patience, persistence, 
courage and resourcefulness, save his house 
from being robbed of hundreds of dollars, 
and win the approval of his employers, was 
an experience which came to a young man 
in the employ of my house. As this also 
shows one of the cleverest schemes by which 
the wholesaler is defrauded, the incident will 
serve a useful purpose. 

Failing to hear anything from a customer 
in Decatur, Illinois, who had established a 
fair credit and bought a large amount of 
merchandise, we immediately started out 
one of the young men in our credit depart- 
ment. This assignment seemed to please 
him, and he took hold of the work with a 
keenness and enthusiasm which indicated 
that he would ferret the matter out if it could 
possibly be unearthed. At the very start he 
made the interesting discovery that a man 
purporting to come from our house had 
rushed into the freight house, before the 
goods had been actually shipped, and 
informed the freight agent that they should 
be sent to Waterloo, Iowa, instead of to 
Decatur. This gave the young man his clew, 
and he armed himself with letters to the 
freight officials and station agents of the 
various railroads to which the trail was 
likely to lead. 

At Waterloo, Iowa, he found that the 
goods had been diverted to Sioux City. 
There, for the time being, he apparently 
‘“lost the scent’’ as the trail seemed to 
vanish into thin air. A less determined and 
resourceful young man would, perhaps, have 
abandoned the chase at this point, but 
the mysterious disappearance of the goods 
only incited the man who was following 
them to greater efforts. With true detective 
instinct he at once began to make inquiry 
among the draymen, and found that certain of 
them had hauled goods answering the descrip- 
tion of our boxes across the entire city, and 
that the invoice had been split into two sepa- 
rate shipments and forwarded by different 
roads to separate destinations. From town 
to town he followed the two trails until they 
met in Omaha. At this point he was again 
well-nigh thrown off the scent, but his per- 
severance and keenness were eventually 
rewarded by hitting upon a clew which ena- 
bled him to trace the goods to a warehouse, 
where they had been hidden away in evident 
security. 

It scarcely need be said that the young 
man who did this work thoroughly estab- 
lished himself in the good graces of the house 
and was marked for advancement and larger 
responsibilities. Opportunities of this kind 
are constantly occurring in the credit depart- 
ment of every large wholesale house, and the 
young man who has the energy, courage and 
resourcefulness to ‘‘ wrest victory from the 
jaws of defeat’’ will certainly be pushed to 
the front. 


O* of the most interesting examples of 


Occasionally, however, 
the credit man meets with 
an instance of such trans- 
parent honesty that he 
is the one to be over- 
whelmed. Such an occurrence came to one 
of our city credit men who had a favorite 
customer named O’Brien. The latter was 
a man of sterling worth and admirable 
force of character. He had been born in 
the atmosphere of a saloon and his earliest 
business training was in a disreputable place 
of this kind. Finally, when O’Brien mar- 
ried and became the father of several keen 
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Editor’s Note— This is the fifth and last of a 
series of papers by Mr. Higinbotham. The first 
aper appeared in The Saturday Evening Post of 
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and attractive children, his eyes were opened 
and he determined to leave his old life 
behind him and bring up his children 
among associations of a far different charac- 
ter from those with which his childhood and 
youth had been surrounded. 

In pursuit of this manly and progressive 
policy he went into the general merchandise 
business in the vicinity of ‘‘ The Dump”’ and 
became one of the most respected and sub- 
stantial men in his community. And he was 
more jealous, perhaps, of his standing in the 
esteem of his neighbors than if he had always 
enjoyed their fullest confidence. All his per- 
plexities and troubles were shared with the 
credit man to whom I have referred and every 
important move had to be submitted to the 
dictum of his adviser. 

After many years of prosperity and _ influ- 
ence O’Brien came to the credit desk in a 
state of excitement which rendered him 
almost incoherent. He declared that he was 
immediately going to the store of a competi- 
tor to give that individual a beating that 
would send him to the hospital for the 
season. ‘‘ He’s been telling my neighbors 
that I’ve been a liar, a thafe an’ a scoun- 
drel,’’ said O’Brien, ‘‘ and it’ll be gettin’ to 
the ears of the childers soon, I’m thinkin’, 
unless I stop his mouth with my fist.’’ The 
credit man, in the attempt to calm and assure 
him, said: 

‘But why pay any attention to his slan- 
ders ?—he can’t prove them.’’ 

‘‘ Ah! that’s just th’ trouble! He can do 
all that! Didn’t he know me in the days 
when I had as bad a place as could be found 
in the neighborhood of the Yards?’’ 

It was useless to argue against such can- 
dor, but he was at last persuaded to go back 
to his store and leave his reputation in the 
hands of his neighbors, who knew the recti- 
tude and honor of his daily life. The pacific 
plea of the credit man unquestionably saved 
the competitor a terrible beating and O’ Brien 
a public scandal. But the ingenuousness of 
his confession has passed into the traditions 
of the credit department. 


What Credit 
Means— How 
it is Handled 


Occasionally the credit 
man finds it expedient to 
take a position which 
would seem, in the eyes 
of the outsider, to be 
little short of absurd. Not infrequently, too, 
this attitude is a result of the peculiarities of 
the situation developed by the bankruptcy 
law. Here is a case in point: 

A customer made an assignment and then 
brought forward a proposition to compromise 
on the basis of twenty cents on the dollar. 
When he had explained his situation and 
stated that all his other principal creditors 
had agreed to that adjudication, he was 
astounded to receive the reply: ‘‘ When you 
get ready to pay us one hundred cents on the 
dollar, come in and settle your account; we 
do not care to compromise it and prefer to 
wait until you can pay in full.’’ In view of 
the fact that we had small confidence in the 
honesty of the man, this position might 
appear to have been a very strange one. The 
result, however, was very satisfactory. In 
order to secure a discharge of his entire 
indebtedness and start into business again 
with a clean slate, he came and paid every 
dollar of his account. 

In determining whether to help a customer 
over a crisis in his affairs and attempt to 
establish him on a sounder footing many 
things must be taken into consideration, the 
principal ones. being his worthiness and his 
business ability and prospects. Credit 
means confidence in both moral and material 
worth, and the customer who is worth nursing 
must show soundness in both these particu- 
lars. He may be radically honest and at the 
same time lack the elements of success which 
warrant the house in an attempt to help him 
over a hard place. It must be remembered 
that failure does not necessarily imply an 
inability to pay one’s debts. In the commer- 
cial sense it often means simply a failure to 
succeed, to score financial advancement, to 
make headway in the gain of trade. Men 
who barely manage to exist and to keep their 
affairs in a state of solvency, while every 
year diminishes the prospects before them, 
can hardly be classed as other than failures, 
and these are not the tradesmen to whom the 
credit man is justified in extending the larg- 
est possible assistance. Generally speaking, 
the men of this class are well advanced in 
years and entered mercantile life after their 
youth had been spent in some other pursuit. 
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And it seems to sum up the whole question of illumina- 
tion. Until you have used this remarkable lamp you 
can never understand how yey | different it is from 
all others, but we can give you a bare idea by saying 
that while more brilliant than gas or electricity it gives 
no more heat and burns but eighteen cents’ worth of oil 
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Works Like a Carpet Sweeper 


The old hand rake catches some twigs and grass, and makes 
work hard and the temper bad. 
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Is imitated so closely in bottles and la- 
bels that even dealers are sometimes 
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Literary Folk -~-GhAesrr 
Ways and Their Work 


HEN a notable man of letters is forced 
W to withdraw from the literary centre 
of his country the loss is usually, in 
the main, a personal one to the people whom 
he saw from day to day and in no sense a great 
public misfortune. For, after all, the author is 
to the public merely his books, so very small is 
the number of his readers who can actually 
know the man himself. If from the solitude of 
a country cottage he can send forth his books 
nothing else much matters. But the fact that 
ill health sent Mr. William Ernest Henley 
away from London to live at Worthing, on 
the south coast of England, and that in 
order to keep the moderate degree of good 
health to which he has attained he must con- 
tinue his banishment from town, is an almost 
tragic misfortune. 

Mr. Henley’s position in literary Britain 
was a peculiar one. Distinguished though 
his own work in poetry and criticism is, he 
was perhaps best known for the number of 
young men of talent whom he discovered and 
put upon the right path to develop their 
special abilities. He was almost the ideal 
editor, and though his paper, The National 
Observer, had neither a long nor a financially 
successful career, half the cleverest young men 
in England at the moment owe their start to 
it. Their attitude toward Mr. Henley was 
one of almost adoration, yet the relationship 
was of the simplest and heartiest type. The 
master was never so happy as when sur- 
rounded by his ‘‘ ruffians,’’ as he affection- 
ately called his young men. 


Hope and the Seedy Author 


When you can find an author whose writ- 
ings are wittily cynical and worldly you can 
generally be sure that he is spending a great 
deal of time, in private life, taking trouble 
in other people’s affairs and helping them out 
of difficulties. 

People who read The Dolly Dialogues, and 
also the reports of the Authors’ Society, in 
London, would find something of this con- 
trast in Mr. Anthony Hope Hawkins. He is 
a hard-working member of the society, and 
many a day his own work stands still while 
he goes through piles of documents to see 
how the society can help some writer to gain 
his rights in a lawsuit or copyright case. 

Mr. Hawkins believes very much in men of 
letters standing by each other, and he has 
worked tremendously hard to help on the 
fund which the society is trying to accumu- 
late, from which pensions are to be paid to 
authors whose literary merit has not brought 
them a corresponding income, and who view 
increasing years with fear. 

It is to be feared that Mr. Hawkins’ views 
on this subject send a good many shabby men 
to his rooms in Buckingham Street, by the 
Embankment Gardens, with tales of literary 
failure told in the hope of getting a few shil- 
lings. And although the novelist is too 
shrewd a judge of men not to recognize an 
occasional fraud he is also kind-hearted. 
There is a story of a man who exclaimed, on 
leaving Mr. Hawkins with something in his 
pocket: ‘‘Oh, sir, I feel that Providence 
must have sent me to you!’’ And the reply 
came with a twinkle in his benefactor’s eye: 
‘* Let us hope, however, that Providence will 
not acquire the habit of doing so.’’ 


The Ghosts of Brede Place 


Brede Place, in Sussex, where Stephen 
Crane lived during his last illness, seems to 
have been a desolate and uncanny sort of a 
place. An English friend of Crane, a well- 
known cricketer and the kind of man who 
would not be liable to nervous fears, says 
that a visit there was one of the most curious 
experiences of his life. He arrived at the 
railway station at Rye at nightfall on a dull 
November day. Crane met him and drove 
him home, urging his high-mettled horses 
through the dripping Sussex lanes at break- 
neck speed and in utter darkness. 

Coming through a large park the house 
loomed up before them, an enormous stone 
structure with only faint glimmering lights 
in a few of the windows. A kind of ancient 
and decayed serving man opened the door, 
holding a flickering candle. Within, the 
enormous stone-vaulted rooms were mostly 
quite bare and dark. In a few of them the 
occupants seemed to have camped, putting in 
a little simple furniture and making cheer 
with an open fire and a few candles. 


The visitor that night was to sleep in the 
‘* priest’s chamber,’’ an enormous room with 
a tiny oratory and a writing closet opening 
from it. He says nothing as to whether he 
believes in ghosts or not, but he declares that 
such an unearthly patter and rattle and 
moaning went on in his bedchamber that 
night that he never slept a moment, but lay 
shivering in nervous agitation. 

Brede Place is haunted with the remem- 
brance of some centuries of English tenants. 
Is it possible that the young American life 
which flickered out so soon, and which had 
known and loved the house, may leave there 
some kind of ghostly memory? 


Unprofessional Mrs. Walford 


There are ways and ways of being literary, 
and an author may write books, and good 
ones, too, and never suggest by his manner or 
the company he keeps that he is a literary 
personage. This is Mrs. L. B. Walford’s 
way. Popular novelist and _ industrious 
worker though she is, she has none of the ear- 
marks of the woman writer. She belongs to 
no literary clique, makes no addresses at 
women’s clubs, has no especial theories about 
art written with a capital A. She reads most 
of the new books and talks well about them. 
She is not, however, violently interested in 
personal details about their authors, and 
would probably forget to wonder whether 
any author made much out of his New 
Zealand serial rights or whether he got a ten 
per cent. or a fifteen per cent. royalty in 
Canada. Mrs. Walford is, in short, a most 
unprofessional novelist. 

She is a constant worker. When she is at 
home in her London house she writes every 
day in a litthe workroom which has been 
made out of what was originally a conserva- 
tory at the back of the house. But even on 
travels and holidays, such as the one she had 
this spring on the Riviera with her husband, 
she still writes. There are twosons, one now 
at the front in South Africa, and the other 
at the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich. 
And at home are three girls who think that 
to be a soldier is the finest thing in the world. 


Richard Hovey’s Famous Line 


Few men of letters were more versatile and 
many-sided than the late Richard Hovey, who 
died last spring, just as he was beginning to 
be recognized as a writer with a brilliant 
future. Critic, translator, opera singer, 
divinity student and college professor, suc- 
cessively, he was ever a poet with a true 
poet’s unswerving loyalty to his art. Some 
of the most charming of Mr. Hovey’s verse 
may be found in Songs from Vagabondia and 
More Songs from Vagabondia —two little vol- 
umes of light-hearted song which he wrote 
in conjunction with Mr. Bliss Carman. 
Examples of his more serious work are to be 
found in Along the Trail and in his Arthurian 
masques and dramas. 

Mr. Hovey’s admirers make up in loyalty 
for what they lack in numbers; but perhaps 
they do not go too far in saying that his death 
was a severe blow to American letters. 
Whether or not Mr. Hovey’s verse shall live, 
his name will go down through the years in a 
footnote to history which will record the fact 
that it was he who gave the nation the famous 
slogan, ‘‘ Remember the Maine.’’ The phrase 
occurs thus in a poem written the day after the 
destruction of the battleship: 


“Ve bn sero tye the Alamo, remember the 


Ye fe enbotoened the slave, break a free people’s 
chain.” 

Only a little while before his death Mr. 
Hovey wrote for The Saturday Evening Post 
the following lines addressed to Mr. Kipling 
which are now printed for the first time: 

TO RUDYARD KIPLING 

What need have you of praising? Could I find 

Some lonely poet no one praises yet, 

I rather would choose him, that he might know 

A fellow-crafisman knew him, marked him, loved. 

But you—the whole world praises you. What need 

Have you of any speech I have to give? 

Yet for the craft’s sake I must not be dumb; 

And for the craft’s sake you will pardon me. 

But I had rather meet you face to face, 

And talk of other and indifferent things, 

And say no word of all that { would say 

{Praise and thanksgiving for your splendid song. 

Praise and the pride of the Empires of the Blood), 

But leave you, silent, as we English do— ; 

And you would know, and you would understand. 
—RicHarp Hovey. 
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If it isn’t an Eastman it isn’t a Kodak. 





The highest achievement in 
Pocket Photography is marked 
by the introduction of the 


No. 3 
Folding 
Pocket 
Kodak 


Makes pictures 34 x 4% inches and 
GOES IN THE POCKET. 


The No. 3 Folding Pocket Kodaks are made of 
aluminum, covered with fine morocco, have the finest 
Rapid Rectilinear lenses, automatic shutters, sets 
three =. scales for focusing, tri sockets for 
horizontal exposures and brilliant view finders 
(reversible) with metal light shields. Load in day- 
light with Eastman’s Film Cartridges for two, six 
or twelve exposures. 
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Can you 

remember the 

contents of your last 

letter? The business man 

at home; the young man culti- 

vating habits of prudence; the man 
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Cheesai Willie San“ 


‘By Captain Musgrove Davis (Charles O. Shepard) 

















HEESAI, in Japanese, signifies small 

( or little, and saz is a suffix of respect, 

about the equivalent of the English 

Mister; hence Cheesai Willie San means 

Little Mr. Willie. That was what the tiny 
American was called. 

He was about thirteen years of age when 
the explosion of a high-pressure boiler of the 
steamer City of Yeddo made him fatherless. 
His mother and one small sister made up the 
remainder of the family, and poor indeed they 
were. The worthy woman struggled bravely, 
and turned her hands to anything that 
presented itself. She tried washing, but the 
‘‘heathen Chinee’’ soon demonstrated the 
impossibility of getting a living in that field. 
Do what she might, a hollow-eyed deficit 
always stared her in the face. Even my 
granite heart demanded that I now and then 
make to her ‘‘ deficiency appropriations.’’ 
Callous as I had become through long 
exposure to the solicitations of stranded 
Americans, the mute appeal of facts softened 
my heart where a begging word would have 
failed. 

On many a Sunday morning the following 
conversation—in Japanese —took place be- 
tween my faithful, tender-hearted major domo 
and me: 

‘* Have you seen the mother?’’ He soon 
came to know who ‘‘ the mother ’’ was. 

‘* No, master; not yet.’’ 

‘You must go—go soon.”’ 

** Yes, I will as you say.’’ 

Returning half an hour afterward: 

‘* Master, I went. They have little to eat. 
I am so sorry.”’ 

“* Go call.little Mr. Willie here.’’ 

And little Mr. Willie always went home 
full of breakfast, tears and gratitude, with a 
hamper loaded, and a few coins besides. 

I was, ex officio, the guardian of every 
under-aged American orphan, and Cheesai 
Willie San was, therefore, constantly on my 
mind. Early and late I met the little chap 
with his jolly, eager face, always doing some- 
thing to earn an iézibu. Sometimes I was 
able to recommend him to American travel- 
ers as a guide to the Japanese shops, and his 
familiarity with the English and Japanese 
languages made him exceedingly useful to 
the purchaser and no mean breadwinner to 
his mother. 

It so happened that Yokohama abounded 
in bachelors, a species of human being whose 
right to exist is sometimes called in ques- 
tion. Willie’s mother, however, one day 
discovered that the Yokohama questionables 
at least had a real, practical reason for 
being, namely: to furnish darning and mend- 
ing for needy American widows—a discovery 
which she followed up with excellent results 
to all concerned. Thus for a year or two 
there were no holes in unmarried stockings, 
and no deficits in a certain family treasury. 

Early one Monday morning Willie’s bright 
face appeared beside my desk. 

“Well, what is it now, my little man?’’ I 
asked. 

‘‘ That's just it, Mr. Consul,’’ he replied. 
“*Tt’s because I am almost a man that I want 


to do a man’s work. Haven’t you got some- 
thing in the consulate, sir?’’ 

‘* What do you want to do, Willie San?’’ 

‘** Anything, sir, anything.’’ 

‘* How much do you want for doing it?’”’ 

** Anything, sir.’’ 

On the instant a brilliant plan occurred to 
me, so I said: ‘‘ Well, Willie, have you 
plenty of courage?’’ 

‘Yes, sir,’? was the prompt answer. 

‘There is something I want done, Willie, 
but any one who begins must go all the way 
through with it. Are you sure of yourself?’’ 

‘* Yes, sir.’”’ 

** Can you spell?’’ 

‘Yes, sir, so’s I can understand it —but 
maybe you wouldn’t.’’ 

“That doesn’t matter so much, Willie, for 
the work will teach you just how to spell. 
When will you start?’’ 

** Now, sir.’’ 

I ordered a table to be placed in one corner 
of my office and, providing pen, ink and 
about a ream of paper, directed Willie to sit 
down. I then put before him a Worcester’s 
Dictionary, simply remarking, ‘‘I want an 
exact copy made of that,’’ and resumed my 
work without even a look at him. 

I ignored my new employee as long as 


possible, but curiosity soon proved too strong | 


for me, and I stole a glance out of the corner 
of my eye, only to find him working away 
utterly oblivious of everything but his task. 

When four o’clock came I announced that 
that was the usual hour of stopping work. 
Willie piled up his book and papers neatly, 
and with a respectful bow and a sayonara 
(good-day), departed. 

The second day was like the first, and so 
on until Monday came again, and with it my 
little clerk, bright and brave as ever. As the 
second week wore on I began to be uneasy 
and to ask myself whether I had not caught 
a Tartar. Pride kept me to the bargain, 
however, until the end of the third week, 
when I had paid out to the little chap the 
sum of nine 7i0s—about nine dollars. 

A fourth week went by and the cost of my 
fun had mounted up to twelve rios without 
the least sign of discouragement—on Willie’s 
part. 

Calling the little hero to my side, I asked: 

‘Willie San, are you satisfied with your 
work?’”’ 

‘Yes, sir,’? he answered. ‘‘ Are you?”’ 

‘Well, Willie San,’’ said I, ‘‘ I am satis- 
fied that you are a little brick, and I am 
happy and proud to confess that you have 
beaten me at my own game.’’ 

‘What do you mean by your own game, 
sir?’’ he asked in open-eyed wonder. 

I did not deem it necessary to explain just 
then, but said: ‘‘ I think we’ll quit this job, 
Willie. I’ve about concluded to buy another 
dictionary—if I need one. Here is your 
balance, and 1’ll put you into the post-office 
next Monday’’—I was postmaster among 
other things. ‘‘ But tell me, my boy, how 
long would you have kept to that dreary task 
of copying the dictionary? ’’ 

‘* Until it was finished, sir. Then I should 
have had money enough to take mother and 
sister home and carry me through college,’’ 
was his quick and frank response. 

I surrendered. 

Time went on and Cheesai Willie San 
performed well all that was required of him 
in his new position. 

One day the boy came to inform me that he 
had bought a rabbit, and asked if I would 
allow him a day off so that he might go to 
the neighboring city of Tokyo and sell it. 
Of course I gave him the desired permission. 

I should explain that about the years 
1872-3 the Japanese took a silly craze, first 
for rabbits and next for pigs, two species of 
animals not indigenous to the country, and 
speculation ran riot upon them. I have 
known a miserable rabbit to bring the 
incredible sum of five hundred dollars. 
Exchanges were even organized in which, 
like stocks or wheat, the animals were 
bought and sold over and over again in a 
single day upon certificates, without the pur- 
chaser ever seeing his property. 

Willie had no exchange membership, how- 
ever, so he proposed hiring a simrikisha and, 
with bunny in his lap, going to seek a buyer 
in Tokyo. 

His knowledge of the language served him 
well, and he found a purchaser soon after 
arriving in the capital. The next morning 
he exhibited to me thirty rios as the net 
profit of his transaction. I shall never, I 
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your eyesight and possibly your life by 
using a repeater that opens on top and 

ejects into your face, when you can avoid the 

ssibility by ave a MARLIN?P The Solid 
Top Fi Frame and xz principle is the 
na important improvement made in repeat- 
ing arms for many years. Complete illustrated 
catalogue for 3 stamps. 

THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO. 
w Haven, Conn. 





ADIRONDACK 
MOUNTAINS 

AND HOW 

TO REACH THEM 


Is the title of a 48-page folder ng | by 
the New York Central, and is No. 20 of 
the ‘‘ Four-Track Series.” Some of the 
important features of this folder are: 

A complete map of the Adirondack 
Mountain region in colors. 

A map of the Central Lake region of 
the Adirondack Mountains on a large 
scale; also in colors. 

A complete list of hotels, boarding 
houses, camps, etc., with their location, 
dates of opening and closing, and rates 
by the day or week. 

A list of stage lines and steamer routes 
with distances, time and rates of fare. 


Sent free, postpaid, on receipt of a postage stamp, by GEORGE 
H. DANIBLS, Gen’! Pass. Agt., Grand Central Station, New York. 
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Fast 
Express 
Trains 


The service of fast express trains 
afforded by the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern Ry. between the 
cities of Chicago, Toledo, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, New York and Boston, oper- 
ated in connection with the New 
York Central and Boston & Albany 
roads east of Buffalo, is not equalled 
on the American continent either in 
frequency, speed, punctuality or 
equipment. 

Send for “‘ Book of Trains” to 


A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T.A., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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It doesn’t take much 
room, it doesn’t cost much money, 
* but it may prove invaluable, and worth many 
times its price. Small frame, compact, effective 
and reliable. Finely finished. 

A special arm for a special purpose at a special price, 


and our dealer can't supply you, you can 
$4. 50, buy g a we oil i pay the express. 


Try your dealer first, please. Catalogue FREE 
HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS COMPANY 
Dept. P, Worcester, Mass. 
BOY age we will send The Star 
months free. Greatest zr boys” paper suiblished. 


Address, with stamp, TNE @TAR, Dept. 28, Oak Park, IN. 
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hope, forget the look of transcendent pride 
and joy that lighted up his bonny face as he 
told of his first mercantile venture, nor his 
intensely eager, ‘‘Oh, sir, I could make 
toxon (plenty) if I only had more kinsats 
(money ).’’ 

Did I furnish the small merchant the 
needed capital? Haven’t I already owned 
that I was practically a fool about that boy? 
Yes, I let him have a hundred dollars, and 
in two weeks he paid it all back and had 
five hundred dollars for himself besides. He 
cried and laughed and laughed and cried 
as he counted it out before me, and just to 
make him feel comfortable—not that I was 
at all affected by his enthusiasm—I laughed 
and shed a tear or two myself. A graven 
image could have done no less. 

When his excitement had moderated I 
said: ‘‘ Now, Willie, will you keep your head 
if I propose something? Remember mother 
and sister, and don’t, as most grown folks 
would in your place, make a fool of 
yourself.’’ 

He promised, and I told him that I would 
pay his passage—which I could get at a 
reduced rate—and he, taking his five hundred 
dollars—and perhaps a little more—should 
go to San Francisco with letters of introduc- 
tion to ex-Governor Low and others, there 
invest in rabbits and pigs, and hurry back 
before the craze should die out. The little 
man’s delight at my proposition was 
unbounded. He laughed again, and jumped 
and clapped his hands and tried to thank me, 
but instead burst out crying. However, I 
understood, and presently we had every- 
thing planned. 

It was no easy matter to gain the mother’s 
consent to the voyage, but I finally secured 
it, and ina week that fifteen-year-old boy was 
off, in the care of the Captain. While on 
shipboard he bore himself most discreetly, 
and even earned a little extra money by 
copying for the purser. He was received 
with open arms by my friends in San 
Francisco, who vied with each other in help- 
ing him to buy to the best advantage. Ieven 
suspect, too, that they failed to report to him 
the whole cost of the menagerie. Suffice it 
to say that he took the same steamer back in 
a few days, having with him a goodly stock 
of rabbits and little pigs. 

The three-weeks’ voyage told severely on 
the former; so much so that about one 
quarter of them died en route. But Nature 
intervened and brought it about that on 
landing he nevertheless found himself 
actually possessed of more rabbits than on 
leaving San Francisco; an unearned incre- 
ment for which I hope he was properly 
thankful. 

In due time our little merchant reappeared 
at the consulate in robust health and spirits. 
The Japanese custom-house authorities let 
him through easily. Even his rivals in trade 
helped him along, so that in two weeks 
Cheesai Willie San disposed of his entire 
stock at a profit of no less than five thousand 
dollars. This statement seems incredible, 
but people who were in the Land of the 
Rising Sun during that pig-rabbit insanity 
period will bear me out as to the probability 
of the statement. 

Our hero brought all his gains to me and 
begged to be allowed to repeat his venture. 
Older heads, however, saw the beginning of 
the end of the pig-rabbit mania, and with his 
unfailing good sense he accepted our advice, 
and, instead of another speculation, took 
his mother, his sister and his five thousand 
dollars to their former home in the States and 
there gave himself up to study. At Yale he 
partly met expenses by the sale of books and 
stationery, and in due time was graduated 
with honor. During the same years his 
mother was earning support by needlework, 
and so, between them, they were able to give 
the sister, also} a good education. 

For a profession Willie chose civil engi- 
neering, and went to the West to grow up 
with the country. Railway men soon recog- 
nized his ability. He got ahead rapidly 
and he now signs himself, ‘‘ Superintendent 
of the —— Railway.’’ 

Little Mr. Willie is now a big, manly 
fellow in heart and body. He is forty-two 
years of age, grand to look upon; for the 
man has fulfilled the promise of the boy. The 
sister, too, is well, and happily married. 

Somewhere in the great State of Colorado 
and under the shadow of the mighty Rockies 
stands an ample house in ample grounds in 
a pleasant street of a pleasant city. Its 
interior speaks not of wealth alone, but of 
refinement and solid comfort. Should you 
look into it at meal-time you would see, 
seated at one end of the mahogany, Cheesai 
Willie San, noble and benignant, and at the 
other his sweet-faced wife. 
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ba “We are such stuff a as dreams 


The Daiecnaae 


SLEEP ON IT THIRTY NIGHTS 


And if it is not even all you have hoped for, if you don't 
believe it to be the equal in cleanliness, durability and com- 
fort of any $50 hair mattress ever made, you can get your 
money back by return mail —** nu questions asked."’ There 
will be no unpleasantness about it at all. 


Express Charges Prepaid Everywhere 


2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 pounds . . $8.35 ALL 

8 feet wide, 30 pounds . - 10.00 6 FEET 
8 feet 6 inches — 85 pounds ° § a 70 3 INCHES 
4 feet wide, 40 unds . é LONG 

4 feet 6 inches ae 45 pounds 2 é is 00 


If made in two parts, 50 cents extra. 




















$ 
Elastic Felt Mattress, 15. 
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are made on.”— - SHA KESPEARE, 


Patent 





} There are no doubts in the minds of 
the tens of thousands who have already 
bought our mattress by mail. Our 
guarantee of ‘‘Thirty Nights Free Trial’’ 
(see other column) should remove all 
suspicion from yours. However, you 
had better 


‘Look Before You Leap 


We know we make the best mat- 
tress in the world, no matter what the 
rice, and all we ask now is the privi- 
ege of mailing you 
FREE, Our Handsome Book 
of 72 pages, ‘‘The Test of Time,” 
whether you need a mattress or not. 


A small request surely. Send your 
name on a postal to-day. 














is 


almost every store now has an imitation so-called “ felt,” which 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 101 Elizabeth St., New York 


Take Care! Don’t be Deceived 
There is not a single store in the country that carries our mattress ; 


kept in stock to sell on our advertising. 
Our name and guarantee on every genuine mattress 


























free sample. 
(Dept. L), Chicago, Ill. (Address 





Made from the celebrated FRANKLIN MILLS FLOUR, Lockport, N. Y., 
a fine flour of the entire wheat. Postal with your grocer’s name brings 
Manufactured and distributed only by LIBERTY BAKERY 


there for sample. ) 





Sold by Grocers. 


















Is a little book we pub- 


‘*How to Know 
New York’? ts, siving seated into 


olis. Send 8 cents in stamps and we will mail it to you, Free. 
GRAND UNION HOTEL, NEW YORK 
140 East 424 Street 
Directly opposite Grand Central Depot. 


HEALTH AND REST. 
West Baden and 





European Plan. Rates, $1.00 and Upwards 

















Free. 58 Styles and Sizes 
OOLFAX, SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 


SHADE TO ORDER 


At a small cost. It makes 
no difference whether there 

are trees in your yard or 
not if you have a 


Wayne Hammock and Canopy Stand 

Wears for years. Easily moved A treat for the 
children, comfort for the old folks. Send for free 
circulars and price list. Parts sold separately. 


QUICK MPG. CO., Sole Mirs., Dept. Z, Galien, Mich. 


“Solid Gold Rings” 


Solid Gold Rings (like cut)-set with 
Garnet, Amethyst *, Ore or imi- 
tation Ruby Emerald, 
Turquoise Ln ay a or i. 75 each. 
for our rant ot 3 of anne 

Waist Sets, Bel les, etc 

Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded. 
G. WILLIS WHIPPLE & COMPANY 

No. 40 Dearborn Street, SALEM, MASS. 


PURE ALUMINUM 


LEMON JUICE EXTRACTOR 


Not affected by acid. 
No danger of chipped glass. 
jishers. If 
For sale by catigg See ee 
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Me ‘acturers of all kinds of Alum#- 
posi meer 4 B Ay be es and Cooking Ut Utensils. 


Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Ry. 
CINCINNATI to TOLEDO 4 Daity 
and DETROIT TRAINS ‘ 
THE MICHIGAN FLYER (Vestibuled) 


Leaves CINCINNATI, 1.00 P. M.; Arrives DETROIT, 8.20 P. M. 








Mfg. Co., Sidney, Ohio 


French Lick Springs 


“THe CARLSBAD OF AMERICA” 


In the Highlands of Indiana 


ON THE 


MONON ROUTE 


Through Sleepers Every Night from Chicago. 
Close Connections via Indianapolis, Cincinnati, 
Louisville and St. Louis. Send for a Booklet. 

FRANK J. REED 
Gen. Pass. Agent, Chicago 
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LAUNCHES 








32 ROADWAY NEW YORK |CITY. 
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THE “BEST” LIGHT 


rior to Hjectricity and costs less 
Superer yah The wonder of the 
Miniature Gas 


NO ODOR! NO SMOKE! NO DIRT. 


Perfectly Safe. Over 50 different 
and Outdoor use. 
ts coin money. Write at once. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO., §-25 East Sch Siret Canton, Obie 


AMERICAN- MONITOR 





Money 32s ae 
Maker #0: 
cor sere or manor boy. 

type, paper to 


factory. [HE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn. 
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COOK’S 


FLAKED RICE 
Absolutely No Cooking 


The convenience of this article is evident. Its nu- 
tritive value can only be realized through experi- 
ence. It is not a new food product. It is simply 
the very best rice, sterilized and steam cook 


“Good For Baby, Too” 





Large Package, 15c 


More mentale ¥ than Beef. Healthiest food on 


book in every package. 
MFoliow direct directions. 


COOK’S FLAKED RICE COMPANY 
4 Union Square, New York City 
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5 A KNIFE THAT WILL CUT 


AND HOLD AN EDGE 











Cut is two-thirds size of Senator style. 


Blades are hand-forged from the finest razor steel 
and every knife warranted. Handle is an inde- 
structible transparent composition more beautiful 
than pearl. HKeneath handles are placed name, 
address, photos, society emblems, etc. 

No. 118, 2 blades, $1.20 nts 
g Seramen | No:420:3 blades, “1:60 Wanted 

No. 122, 4 blades, 1.85 Everywhere 


Send 2-ct. stamp for circular and terms. 
Novelty Cutlery Co., 17 Bar Street, Canton, 0. 
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HOW LONG? 

You may be a good risk for insurance 
now, but a bad cold or spell of sick- 
ness might: eliminate that necessary 
requisite for insurance in a Strong, 
Liberal and Progressive Insurance 
Company, such as the 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

921-923-925 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
Our booklet,“How and Why,” sent free on request 
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owe teach Dek 

Forms, en- 

Con's Law, Letter Wri- 

& Civil Service 

se La yourowa HOME. 
e anaes a useful, Money- 
Salaried Situations 





BRYANT & STRATTON 
College Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 





nor otammer sr core 


‘The summer session of the Philadelphia Institute for 
the cure of stammering is held at Atlantic City, N. J., 
the most popular health resort on the Atlant ic coast. 
Superior accommodations for more than one hundred 
pupils. See page 33 of our new 67-pp. book. Address 
The aw eed Institute, 1033 Spring Garden Street, 

Philadelphia, Pa. in S. Jounston, Founder 

and President. ZEstablished 1884. 


When calling ask for Mr. Grant. 


Save on Books, *«tsyioor. 


need any book, 
or information 

about books, write for quotations. 
special slips sent for 10-cent stamp. 





Catalogues and 





23 West 42d Street, New York City 
TREES WHERE 
Nursery. FAIL. 


. OTHERS 
Fruit Book Free. sake ina, Dene WY. 
STARK BROG., Louisiana, Mo. ; N.Y. 


_an old story now. 
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Americans in Paris 


tion, from the small and sombre donkey 

to the joyous little automobile — the two- 
wheeled one that has steel lungs and breathes 
petroleum. As for the hippomobile, that is 
But as far as I can 
remember I had never ridden—until the 
other day—in a humanomobile. Perhaps in 
the long ago my nurse used to trundle me 
about in one (in those days they were 
called perambulators), but I do not remem- 
ber about it. 

It was at the Exposition; in these days it 
is always at the Exposition. A meagre little 
man came by, pushing a wheel-chair. The 
chair was yellow; the wheels were rubber- 
tired; the seat was large and comfortable. 
When I sat down the little vehicle groaned 
and wailed. When we started the wheels 
sounded as if they were grinding coffee. 

‘** Look out! Look out there, please!’’ the 
little man behind the chair kept shouting, as 
he steered his way through the 200,000 people 
who chanced to be in.the Exposition that 
day. ‘‘ Please, look out!”’ 

The mere people who went on foot stared 
at us and said things; they said: ‘‘ That’s 
nice, isn’t it? To see a poor, tired little man 
like that pushing such a hulking, lazy 
brute!’’ Kind-hearted people said: ‘‘ Per- 
haps he’s lame.’’ And an old gentleman, 
hobbling by smartly on his cane, said: 
‘‘There’s the young generation for you! 
That’s what we’ve come to!’’ 

Always the little man pushed and the 
humanomobile went on its way, groaning. 

‘* You’re not tired?’’ I asked. 


| HAVE tried almost every kind of locomo- 


“‘Tired! You must think you’re a bigger 
man than you are. V’/a/’’ and hestarted off 
at a trot. 


** | have to explain things, too,’’ he added; 
‘* it’s my business to instruct you and wheel 
you for fifty-two cents an hour—and all that 
goes to the patron; all I get is what you are 
going to give me for myself. This building 
here to your right is the Italian church, and 
that’s Spain.’’ 

The humanomobile went on; it crossed the 
Pont de |’Alma and wandered through the 
colonies; at last: ‘‘ This is the street of 
Paris—these are all theatres.’’ 


Turn About Fair Play 


My little pusher was panting; passers-by 
made remarks; a woman said, ‘‘ The poor 
man!’’ and then with a glance that made me 
red all over she cried, “‘ Sale Anglais /’’ and 
flounced away. Vaguely I remembered a 
fable of my youth. It was that of the old 
man and his son and his donkey who were 
on the way to market. I descended from the 
rolling arm-chair and said to the little man 
in the dusty green coat: ‘‘ Get in here, my 
friend; I’ll push for a while.’’ We had 
advanced scarcely ten steps when we met the 
same flouncing woman who had said things 
about us. I glanced up at her, expecting 
approbation. What she said was: ‘‘ Look at 
that crazy foreigner pushing the chair! Well, 
I never!’ and a crowd gathered. 

The moral of Asop’s fable went right to 
my heart. Ay! Ay! But it’s hard to please 
one’s contemporaries! It doesn’t make any 
difference whether you carry the donkey or 
ride him, people will have their say. But 
you know when one starts in one never likes 
to give up; for my part I daresay I should 
have -been wheeling that dusty little chair- 
man about the Exposition yet had I not met 
Paderewski. I bowed to him and shook his 
hand, and said I was doing it for exercise, but 
from the way he looked at me I fancy he 
knows his Aésop. 

Paderewski is getting stouter; he looked 
rosy and happy. ‘‘ You had a good time in 
the United States?’’ I asked. 

‘*One hundred and seventy thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of a good time,” he said. 

“* You spent all that?” I asked. 

**No,”’ said the pianist, “I brought it 
away with me.”’ 


Dr. Evans’ Luncheon. Invitation 


Dr. Thomas W. Evans, you know, was the 
famous. American dentist who pulled the 
aching teeth of Royalty and built a palace 
here in Paris, which he left—when there 
came a time when he had to leave every- 
thing—to the city of Philadelphia. Very 
well; it is this palace that the city of Paris has 
leased as a hostel for its Royal visitors. 

King Oscar has just been entertained there. 
As Doctor Evans had gold-stopped five teeth 
for him the King felt quite at home. 


behind. the door; 


Doctor Ryckert, another American, has 
succeeded to the old dentist’s fame and favor 
here in Paris, and he, oddly enough, was the 
first man King Oscar ‘‘ commanded ”’ to come 
and see him. And here’s the story: 

A few years ago Doctor Ryckert, who is an 
amateur botanist, was hunting uncanny 
plants in the environs of Stockholm. One 
morning he met a white-bearded old fellow, 
who was also busy in the engaging task of 
botanizing. They made up to each other 
and exchanged specimens and talked botany. 

‘‘[’m staying at an inn near here where 
we could get a bit of luncheon; won’t you 
come?’’ the American asked, after a while. 

‘“ Why not come and lunch with me?’’ said 
the old man; “‘ there will be only ourselves 
and my wife.”’ : 

Doctor Ryckert accepted; they walked on 
and came to the Royal Palace. 

‘* Come in,’’ said the old man; “‘ you see, 
I’m the King and I had to bring you here — 
but I wish I could have gone with you to 
your inn.’’ 


Lachaume’s Forgotten Nationality 


There is nothing gets into a man’s accent 
and manners—nothing gets quite so deep 
into his blood and marrow — as Americanism. 
I once knew an Englishman who spent two 
months in New-York and went back to 
London talking like a Connecticut farmer. 
And the man who has traveled in America— 
no matter where he was born— absorbs all 
sorts of racial qualities from the hills and 
prairies and from wooden sidewalks and 
brick streets. 

Aimé Lachaume has only been an American 
for seven years and he is more American than 
Colonel Roosevelt. This season he traveled 
on his concert tour 38,000 miles—from San 
Francisco and Portland to all the great cities 
South and West; it is a journey. Seven 
years of this sort of thing would Americanize 
the Shah. 

In all these years Lachaume had never 
been back to Paris, though in the Boulevard 
Berthier there was an old-fashioned mansion, 
in an old-fashioned garden, where a white- 
haired mother sat waiting for him to come. 
Here in France there is a compulsory military 
service, and the young musician could not 
bring himself to spend three years in the 
army, numbing his brain and ruining his 
artistic fingers; anyway, he had become an 
American. 

But this year In Old Japan—a pantomime 
for which I am not guiltless and for which he 
composed the music— was to be produced in 
Paris. So he decided to come over, and 
the French Government and the American 
Government debated about the young com- 
poser who should: have been a _ soldier. 
Finally, through the exertions of Mr. Hay 
and the French Consul-General in New York, 
Lachaume received a little green card that 
admitted him to France. (On the way over 
he gave a concert on board and raised one 
thousand dollars for the disabled sailor-men 
of the two Republics. ) 

It was midnight when he reached the Saint 
Lazare station in Paris. He left his luggage 
at “he custom-house and rushed for a cab. 

“ Here,’he said; ‘‘ I’m in a hurry —drive 
to 79 Boulevard Berthier.’’ 

The cabman stared at him—Lachaume 
stared at the cabman— finally he remembered 
that he had been talking United States, and 
very apologetically and with an American 
accent he gave the address in French. At 
the old-fashioned hotel in the Boulevard 
Berthier every one was asleep. Lachaume 
rang and rang; he looked up at the windows, 
curtained and black, and felt like the prodi- 
gal son; at last one of the servants came 
down. 

‘* Out est l4?’’ she asked timidly. 

“It’s I—it’s me—it’s. I!’? Lachaume 
shouted; ‘‘ hurry up there!”’ 

He had forgotten again and was talking 
good United States; the frightened maid 
called some one and there was a discussion 
door; and all the while 
Lachaume was pushing the electric bell. 
Then another voice: 

“* Oui est la?” 

‘* [— it’s I—Aimé!”’ 

Then the door opened and a white-haired 
woman threw herself in his arms and the tall 
young American remembered that he was not 
an American after all—that he was a Paris 
boy and her boy. Americanism is a good 
thing and it gets into one’s blood like iron; 
there is only one thing stronger—that is 
home. —VANCE THOMPSON. 


(the States. enor n> el > 5 address the 


| COMPLETE HOME, Summer term. from 
ber 18. ber 27. 











The University 
of Maine 


ORONO, ME. 


A public institution, maintained by the State and 
eneral Government. Undergraduate Courses are: 
jassical, latin Scientific, ientific; Chemical, 

A icultural, Preparatory Medical; Civil, Mechani: 

cal, and Electrical Engineering; Pharmacy (4 

years), Togemecy, (2 years); S ort and S ial 

Courses in Agriculture. The annual tuition charge 

for these courses is $30. Total expenses, including 

the cost of living, is very low. 

The School of Law, located in Bangor, maintains a course of 
three years. The tuition charge is $60 a year. The diploma 
fee is ‘the only other charge. For catalogue or circular, 


Address A. W. HARRIS, President 


The Norwood 
School 


Norwood, Massackusetts 


Fifteen miles from Boston, midway between 
the towns of Norwood and Canton. Number 
limited. Individual method in instruction and 
character moulding by personal influence the 
arco’ feature of the school. A noble situation, 
coon home, rural surroundings, yet within 

minutes of Boston. Reference to all our 
present and past patrons. 


Circulars on application, 
WILLIAM CHAUNCY LANGDON, A.M., Headmaster 
Post Office, Canton Junction, Mass. 

































Miss Baird’s 
Home School for Girls 


The same care, watchfulness and 
sympetnen § attention that a mother 
would give her Fel is extended to 
every pupil in Miss Baird’s School 
fa Girls. The student is im- 
pressed with the impor- 
tance of forming habits of 
promptitude, and devel- 
oping the power of at- 
tention and concentration. 
Special attention is given to 
morals, manners and health 
—to everything that makes 
for the development of a well- 
roun woman mentally 
and physically. Illustrated cata- 
logue on application. 
Miss CORNELIA F. BAIRD 
Norwalk, Conn. 














The College of 


Journalism 


Under the persona! direction of 
HON. MURAT HALSTEAD 


THE PRESIDENT. 
vo nogacpe 7 
3000 lodical 


Hon. HENRY waTrancon says, 
in Gel outsville ter-Fournal: 
“# ®@ * Mr, Halstead can in a twelve- 
month teach a young man that which 
heat _ pe not be aed e Vt, a for 
mse! years of una fort, Hecan 
oe upon a young man a mens tee ghd will ice hi him access 
toemployment.” Coy. A. K. MCCLURE, in the Pauses 

















Times; “*### It would be a priceless advantage for an 
student aspiring to to have the benefit of th the 
training tha ay Mr. pom ee would give in an institution organ- 
ized for Instruction through home study. 
Report should write us at once. Pro- 
y Fo my 


Guero 
spectus free on application. 
College of Journalism, 


The Perin Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Herr College of Law 


on on a ues Forest University 


Both — and EVENING courses with complete curriculum in 
admission to the Bar in all 

Secretary, 
ELMER E. BARRETT, LL. B., 100 Washington Street, CHICAGO 


University Preparatory School. fore ‘Comeli 
i d. Boarding and Day departments. 
_July 19 ta Septem-_ 
18. Fall term opens 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
CHAS, A, STILES, B.8., Head Master, Avenue E, Ithaca, N. Y. 























New York, Peekskill-on- Hudson. 
The Peekskill Military Academy. 


Prepares for colleges and Government 
Thorough business course. New gymnasium, U.S.. 
Z myo ~ ent. Begins 


67th 
YEAR 


Art ffi detailed by War ——— 
loptaaibar 20, etilivese The E Principals. 


St. John’s Military Academy, Delafield, Wis. 


™ Dong Stat for Bove. et in Wisconsin’s 
region, miles from Chicago. | i 
"Addons Sipney T. SmyTueE, Px. D., President. 


LEARN PROOFREADING 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a genteel 
and wded profession $18 to $35 weekly? Situations — 
always otssinabie. We bg et oigtosl 1 instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 
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Send 8 stamps for Memory Booklet, Burrato, N. Y- 

































| Modes and Methods 


At Riverview Academy 
differ from the principles 
Ty acne at ordinary 
schools. Boys are trained 
4 to think first and memo- 
| rize after. To build the 
body and mould the char- 
acter are considered of 
equal importance with 
) mental development. 
Strength of brawn and 
> brain is the combination 
secured by those who 
received their training 








_ 
—$——— Main Building. 


‘At Riverview Academy 


And made many of them famous. 65th year. Prepares for any 
College or Military School. Overlooks the Hudson, 


J. B. BISBEE, A. M., Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


Lasell Seminary 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
Auburndale, Massachusetts 






















Inspect our home-school if possible. 
You will then understand why our 
girls improve in health as well. as 
learning, culture and manner while 
with us. In all our courses we be- 
lieve one thing done well is better 
than three things half done, and 
will not permit a pupil to under- 
take more studies than she can mas- 
ter without injury to her health. 
For Catalogue, address 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal 


_ Boys Witl Be- 


tter men for havi 
get training whi 
evelops m ps nl 
traits, gives ph oi 
cal health, Boson 
clearness and 
moral earnestness, 
No compromise on 
liquor, tobacco or 
hazing. Our class- 
room methods cultivate 
observation, concentra- 
tion and grasp. 


BORDENTOWN 
MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Gives three courses : Scientific, Classical and Academic, 
Write an Illustrated Catalogue. 


Rev. T. H. LANDON, A. M., Principal, 
Major T. D. LANDON, Commandant, ¢ Bordentown, N, J. 























Bradford 
Academy 


Founded in 1803, for the higher education 
of women. 


Its equipment to-day is un- 
| surpassed. Every department under the 
supervision of expert teachers. Classical 
and Scientific Courses of Study; also 
Preparatory and Optional. Unsurpassed 
facilities in Music and Art. Healthful 
surroundings, refining: influences, home 
comforts. Year begins September ig, 1900. 


p Catalogue free. 
| MISS IDA C. ALLEN, Principal, Bradford, Mass. 











UPPORT 
YOURSELF 
While 

Learning a 
Profession 


We can qualify you in a few months to pat 

yourself wilt a oarniy to be a Mechanical Engi- 

poe Reon “Sa rt Y¥ lf Wiis _ sont a4 
up ourse! 

Profession. ” per nt free, “4 —s 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 1171, Scranton, Pa. 


200,000 students and graduates. Send for circu- 
lar, ‘stating subject in which interested. 


Lititz, Lancaster County, Pa. 

FA Sl hundred years of development Lg given many 

ings to the equipment of Linden H: ee that 
make: it distinct and happily peculiar, . There 
orts in its quarters that most schools lack. Cheerful 
rooms and ls. Spacious balconies, on alley: 
tennis courts, etc. The school is a home schoo! ‘ound 
on a Christian, but non-sectarian pam, 

For particulars, address 


Rev. CHARLES D. KREIDER, Principal. 
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A Treaty of Peace 


(Continued from Page 5) 


‘So be it, then. Shall I go to the 
Khedive and say that this night Mustapha 
Bey, eldest and chosen son of Selamlik 
Pasha, the darling of his fat heart, was seized 
by the Chief Eunuch, the gentle Mizraim, in 
the harem of His Highness? Shall I teli 
him that, Trousers?’’ 

As Dicky spoke, slowly, calmly, Selamlik 
Pasha turned a greefiish yellow, his eyes 
started out of his head, his hand grasped at 
the air. 

“*Mustapha Bey—seized in the Khedive’s 


harem!’’ he answered in a husky voice, 
staring at Dicky. 
‘By the gentle Mizraim, I said,’ 


answered Dicky. ‘‘Is Mustapha Bey’s life 
worth an hour’s purchase? ’’ 

‘“Is—is he dead?” gasped the cowardly 
Egyptian, furtively glancing toward the 
door. Suddenly he fell back fainting, and 
Dicky threw some water in his face. 

** Drink, and pull yourself together if you 
would save yourself,’’ said Dicky. 

‘*Save—save myself,’’ said Selamlik 
Pasha, recovering; then, with a sudden 
suspicion, and to gain time, added quickly, 
“Ah, it isa trick! He is not a prisoner— 
you lie!”’ 

‘‘I have not a reputation for lying,’ 
rejoined Dicky. ‘‘ But see!’’ he added, and 
throwing open a door pointed to where 
Mizraim stood with Mustapha Bey gagged 
and bound. Dicky shut the door again as 
Selamlik Pasha shrank back. 

** You thought,’’ said Dicky with a soft 
fierceness, ‘‘ you thought that I would stoop 
to bargain with Selamlik and not know my 
way out of the bargain! You thought an 
Englishman would deg, even for a life, of 
such as you! You thought me, Donovan 
Pasha, such a fool! ’”’ 

‘*Mercy, Excellency!’’ 
spreading out his hands. 

Dicky laughed. ‘‘ You called me names, 
Selamlik—a dog, and the son of a dog witha 
dog’s heart. Was it wise?’’ 

‘‘Is there no way? Can no bargain be 
made?’’ 

Dicky sat down, lighting a cigarette. 

‘*To save a scandal,’’ answered Dicky 
dryly, ‘‘I am prepared to grant you terms.’’ 

‘* Speak — Excellency.’’ 

‘* The life of the Englishman for the life 
of your ‘son and your own. Also the free- 
dom of the six Circassian slaves whom you 
house now at Beni Hassan, ready to bring to 
your palace. Also, for these slaves two 
hundred Turkish pounds apiece. Also, your 
written word that you will bring no more 
slaves into Egypt. Is the bargain fair?’’ 

‘*Mizraim may still betray us,” said 
Selamlik, trembling with relief, but yet 
apprehensive. 

“*Mizraim is in my power—he acts for 
me,’’ said Dicky. ‘‘ Whose life is safe here 
save my own?’’ 

‘*So be it. It shall be as your will is, 
Excellency,’’ answered Selamlik Pasha in a 
shaking voice; and he had time to wonder 
even then how an Englishman could so outwit 
an Oriental. It was no matter how Mustapha 
Bey, his son, was lured; he had been seized 
in the harem, and all truth can be forsworn 
in Egypt, and the game was with this 
Donovan Pasha. 

** Send to your palace, commanding that the 


said Selamlik, 


Englishman be brought here,’’ said Dicky; . 


and Selamlik Pasha did so. 
And Sowerby, of the Mounted Infantry, was 


freed that night, and the next day Dicky 


Donovan had six Circassian slaves upon his 
hands. He passed them over to the wife of 
Fielding Bey, with whom he had shared past 


' secrets and past dangers. 


And Selamlik Pasha held his peace in fear. 
And the Khedive and Cairo never knew why 
there was a truce to battle between Dicky 
Donovan and that vile Pasha called Trousers. 


Dud 
The Burne-Jones-Kipling Split 


ME. KIPLING may, perhaps, have voiced 
the sentiments of the great majority of 
the British nation on the war, but it is some- 
what amusing to note that he did not entirely 
succeed in converting his own immediate 
family to his views. His aunt, Lady Burne- 
Jones, the widow of the celebrated painter, has 
been an active member of the ‘‘ Conciliation 
Committee,’’ which is popularly termed pro- 
Boer, in England, and the other day was 
prominent in organizing a women’s mass 
meeting to protest against the annexation of 
the South African Republics, a policy which 
Mr. Kipling advocates heart and soul. 
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F. ZIEGFELD, President 


College Building, 202 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 
Acknowledged the Foremost School of Musical Learning 


SCHOOL OF ACTING — podern 
ELOCUTION, ORATORY “#nguages 


The Chicago Musical College is the largest and most complete school of its kind in America, 
No other institution of musical learning numbers so many celebrated artists in its faculty. 
The pa geod of Bw noes and arrangement of courses represent the outcome of more tham 


experience. 
The rahe Dandies is the finest structure in existence devoted quctastvaly toa ses toa = college 
The terms ne of tuition are the lowest commensurate with the h 
Full information in the college catalogue which we will be pleased to cs Snes upon nes ERR 
DR. F. ZIEGFELD DR. LOUIS FALK HANS VON SCHILLER 
WILLIAM CASTLE BERNHARD LISTEMANN S. E. JACOBSOHN } Musical Directors 


Board of 
HART CONWAY, Director School of Acting 


LATEST ENGAGEMENTS 
The following celebrated artists will be added to the faculty this season: 
RUDOLPH GANZ, Pianist and Composer of Berlin, Germany 
HERMANN KLUM, Pianist of Vienna, Austria 
CHAS. GAUTHIER, Principal Tenor French Grand Opera Co. 
KARL RECKZEH, Pianist of Leipzig, Germany 


HERMAN DEVRIES, Baritone, Maurice Grau Grand Opera Company 
MARY FORREST, Soprano, of Berlin, Germany 


35th Season begins September 10, 1900 


| New Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Free 
7 NOTE.— Applications Ee 87 free, and the 11s partial scholarships will be 


ived until August 10. 
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John Chinaman at Home 
(Continued from Page 3) 


spectacle which the martial defenders of the 
Celestial Empire make of themselves is at 
their drill, especially when practicing for 
military degrees. There are military as well 
as literary degrees conferred by the Emperor, 
and these coveted honors are given largely 
for skill. But not for skill with a Mauser 
or Henri-Martini, not for accuracy of rifled 
cannon practice or daring horsemanship, but 
—save the mark! —for skill in archery, and 
that in the closing year of the nineteenth 
century! Evidently China has not yet heard 
that the bow and arrow are out of date. The 
favorite practice is shooting from horseback, 
and this idea seems to retain something 
of the romance of chivalry until we see the 
manceuvres for ourselves. Then the possi- 
bly sublime quickly subsides into the ridicu- 
lous. A trench is dug for the archers, and 
the old hacks which they mount amble along 
in this ditch while the bowmen, as they 
slowly pass the target, discharge their arrows 
at it. Even under these easy conditions the 
target is rarely hit. 

In the Treasurer’s Yamen at Foochow, as 
in other cities, are stored implements which 
the candidates for the military degree use in 
their practice — huge stone mallets which they 
learn to throw, great cleavers and spears and 
three-pronged tridents which they learn to 
wield. Most amusing of all is a hobby-horse 
of gaunt and knobby build which the aspi- 
rant for a degree mounts and practices upon 
before he is allowed to mount the real horse 
in the ditch. When I visited the Yamen 
one of these would-be soldiers, for a small 
silver consideration, obligingly mounted his 
wooden horse and struck a martial attitude 


with his bow, while a friend snapped a. 


camera at him. 

At the entrance to this Yamen is a long 
white wall on which are painted heroic scenes 
from Chinese history. These are reproduc- 
tions of historic events that occurred a thou- 
sand years ago, and they represent the brave 
general on his horse twanging his bow at the 
fleeing enemy. 


Fooling the No a part of a — 
man’s time is spent in 

— fooling the spirits. Many 
pirits of the gods in his Pan- 


theon are malevolent dei- 
ties who must be appeased or deceived. 
Apparently, too, they are very stupid spirits, 
who can be imposed upon by the most tri- 
fling impostures. Most of them seem to be 
knaves, and all, without exception, fools. 
The character of his belief has done not a 
little to add to the heavy burden under which 
the Chinese peasant is groaning. 

For instance, in order to mislead the spirits 
there are few straight roads in China. How 
many millions of years of toil in the aggre- 
gate has this effort to turn aside malevolent 
spirits added to the poor burden-bearer of 
China! You cannot go a dozen rods without 
coming to a sharp corner. Even the roads 
through the rice fields zigzag back and forth 
in a most perplexing corkscrew fashion, while 
in the cities one is continually winding in 
and out and out and in as though the road 
had been laid out on the ram’s-horn principle. 
Moreover, the road often goes out of its way 
to climb a hill, up which the broken-backed 
coolie with his heavy load must climb only 
to make his way toilsomely down again, 
when the road might have been kept on a flat 
and level plain. 


Blind Man’s The reason for ail these 

. turnings and windings i is 
Buff in the simply that the spirits 
Highways may be fooled afid turned 


out of their path, and may 
not reach their destination. It is well known 
in China that spirits travel in a straight line 
and on level ground, so, if they come to an 
obstructing wall or a turn in the road, they 
simply go straight ahead and do not find the 
party they are after and whom they wish to 
plague in some uncanny way. Because of 
this superstition the lot of the laboring man 
in China, always hard, is almost doubled in 
severity, and the number of useless ‘‘ foot 
pounds,’’ if we can express it mathematically, 
which he raises every day in absurd deference 
to the spirits must be calculated by the 
billion. 
When you enter the gate of a city there 
are usually two entrances in adjacent walls, 





Editor's Note —This paper, by the Rev. Francis 
E. Clark, Fereitent s of the be toons | Senet) 's Society 
of Christian upon information 

gathered on the spot t, during the author’s journ 
ouaa the workht an a few days before th. ‘2nd- 
ing of Admiral a4, only s marines. 
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REVERSIBLE 


Collars ana Cuffs 


HESE stylish, convenient and economical goods must 
T not be confounded with pees © collars and cuffs, 
They are made of fine clo finished both sides 
alike in pure starch, and exactly resemble fashionable 
linen goods. 


No Laundry Work! 


When soiled they are thrown away 


The turn-down collars are reversible and give double 
service. Sold by dealers: 10 Collars or 5 Pairs of 


If sent by mail, 30 cts. a 
Sample collar or pair of a sent for 
6cts. in stamps. Give size and 
style desired. 


Reversible Collar Co. 
(Dept. D) Boston, Mass. 
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The freest, easiest and most comfortable suspender in the 
world is the President Improved Suspender. It takes the 
weight off your shoulders. It gives absolute ease of move- 
ment. You can’t feel that you are wearing a suspender. 


President Suspender 


IMPROVED 


Is sold wherever suspenders are sold. Trimmings 
bn not rust. Refuse imitations. The genu- 

guarantee ticket. Every purchaser 
oy entitled to take part in the Presidential 
vote contest. 


$1500.00 Estimate 


Full information with each paponter. Sold by all 
dealers, or direct from us 50 cts. tpaid. pone for 
handsome booklet — President Pointers — 


THE C. A. EDGARTON MPG. CO., Box 231, Shistey, Mass, 
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Unbreakable 
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Vacation Spending Money 


Tue SATURDAY EvENING Post wants a bright boy 
in every town to act as selling aust. The first week’s 

ply of 10 copies will be sent free; after that at the 
pase rn rice. A soanest will bring the first week’s 
pecan pre and full instructions. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


Save Your Old Carpets 


We can weave them to order into handsome of 
any size. We pay Res Write for particulars. 


American Rug Co., Dept. A, 1446-1448 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








When in search 
of health and 
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STEUBEN SANITARIUM, Hornellsville, N.Y. 
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but they are never opposite one another. In 
order to find the second you must turn a 
corner. This is in order that the spirits may 
lose themselves in getting in. Often these 
gates are built of massive stones and are 
highly ornamented and cost large sums of 
money, but nothing is too costly to deceive 
the spirits. 


In front of a temple one 
frequently sees a great 
stone screen, which is 
built to deflect the spirits 
and turn them aside from 
the ancestral hall. The roofs of the temples 
and many of the houses turn up at the end 
instead of sloping down as roofs do in civil- 
ized countries. This is not for the pictur- 
esqueness of the effect, as might be supposed 
though this effect is undeniable, but in orde 
that the spirits may depart into the upper air 
when they come to the curving roof tree, in- 
stead of falling into the courtyard below. 

On a boat in some parts of China the cook 
will be very angry if you cross your chop- 
sticks on top of your bowl of rice, for the 
word in his language for crossed chopsticks 
is the same as for overturning the boat. 
Neither must you ask him in the Ningpo 
language, ‘‘ When do we arrive? ”? because to 
arrive is the same word as “‘ shipwreck.” 
A friend one day pointed out to me a rude 
picture of a turtle chalked on a wall with 
some Chinese characters near it, and told me 
that the owner of the wall, in order to pre- 
serve his premises from defacement, had 
written, ‘‘If you hurt this wall you are a 
turtle,’’ which was the heaviest curse that 
could be pronounced upon the superstitious 
passer-by, who wished to be anything buta 
turtle in the next world. Hence his walls 
were preserved intact. 

**You are a cow,’’ says one woman to 
another in the height of her uncontrollable 
anger, and nothing worse can be said to her 
neighbor, for if she is to be a cow in the 
future state of existence she will have to 
drink all the dirty water she has made in 
her ablutions in this world. 


Hoodwinking 
the Demons 
with Names 


Playing at 
Handball with 
Evil Spirits 


In the matter of their 
children, parents are con- 
tinually trying to fool the 
spirits. They frequently 
call them by most oppro- 
brious names in order that the spirits may 
not know how much they love them, as “‘ little 
slave,’’ ‘‘ little dog,’’ and ‘‘ good-for-nothing 
brat.’”?’ Of course if the spirits hear them 
called by these names they will suppose that 
they are not worth harming. As buys are 
esteemed much more highly than girls they 
are frequently given girls’ names so that the 
spirits may think they are girls and deem 
them too worthless to kill. 

The other day I saw upon the street a very 
boyish-looking little girl, of ten years old or 
so, with an earring in one ear, an anklet on 
one ankle and her hair combed in bangs in 
front. I asked the mother if it was a little 
girl, for I had my suspicions, and she re- 
sponded, ‘‘ Oh, no, he is a boy, but we make 
him look like a girl so that the spirits will 
not run off with him.’’ 

At the grave’s mouth these superstitions 
naturally reach the climax of absurdity, for 
there it is important to deceive the spirits 
in every possible way. So piles and piles 
of paper money are burned at the proper 
season in order that the departed may have 
passage-money into spirit land, roast pigs and 
pheasants and all kinds of delicacies are 
offered to his manes in order that he may 
have enough to eat and drink, paper houses 
are provided for him to live in, and paper 
horses for him to ride. Then all are burned, 
for this is the approved way of sending the 
supplies to the other world. Great care is 
taken in the selection of a site for the grave, 
which is always decided by the geomancer, 
and if good luck comes to the family of the 
deceased others are likely to plant their 
graves near by that they may share in the 
good influences. 

All these superstitions have their sad and 
pathetic side, for they show the depth of the 
spiritual blackness into which these people 
are plunged. Nowhere is the pathetic side 
more strongly brought out than when death 
comes to a household and the poor mother, 
with an aching heart, bends over the cradle 
of the little boy who is breathing his last, 


and cries out in anguish: ‘‘ You are a little a 







girl! You are a little girl! You are a p 
You are a slave! At best you are nothi 
but a little girl!’’ But the spirits do 1 
heed, and the pride of her heart is 
away, and the joy of her eyes is quench 
forever, for the spirit of death can no man fool 
even in China. 
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“Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled peppers. If Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled peppers, where’s the bottle of 


Durkee’s Salad Dressing ?”’ 


FREE Send for FrEr BooK.Let on “SALADS: How to Make and Dress Them,” giving many 
* valuable and novel recipes for Salads, Sandwiches, Sauces, Luncheon Dishes, etc. 


Sample Bottle, 10 cents. E. R. DURKEE & CO., 125 Chariton Street, New York 





The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. | HOME BILLIARD TABLES 
REFRIGERATORS re 


Manufactured under the 


WICKES’ SYSTEM, {ostrolied by ws | 


exclusively and 

not to be mistaken for others bearing almost similar 
names, but which are not the genuine. Ours are not | 
sold by department stores or catalogue houses. The 
nuine WICKES’ SYSTEM of refrigerators are now | 
the first time offered by us direct to families, in any 
style or size; poreelain lined inside and outside, insur- 
ing perfect cleanliness, 
Requiring 
lessice, 
They Pay 
For Them- 
selves, Ten 
thousand 
re frigera- 
tor cars in 
America 
are equip- 


peda | We make Billiard Tables for private home use a 
System,the | specialty. The table as illustrated above $85, with 
embodied | OUr guarantee that it is equal to any of our $200 
Ivehige, | tables for playing purposes. A smaller size, $65. 
ators. Hy- By means af the adjustable top which we supply, 
gienically | this table is readily converted into a handsome 


_inpecemte | dining or library table. 
SOLD ON EASY PAYMENTS 


retain unpleasant 
| odors. Made with either PP 
White Tile or Oak exteriors, | Catalogue showing different size tables on application, and we will. mail 
Catalogue, with full fon, sent free on | book showing 100 new “ shots" on receipt of 20 cents. Address 
















Brunswick - Balke-Collender Company, Dept. C, Chicago, Ill. tranch omces: § Jey Nork,, Cipeinnatls 





/ ‘ P b bh d, Teaches by mail, with 
A perfect success, his 
O1s 24 WO Oo a original and scientific 
method of Physiological Exercise, without any apparatus whatever, 
and requiring but a few minutes’ time in your own room just before 
retiring. By this condensed system more exercise can be obtained 
in ten minutes than by any other in two hours, and it is the only one 
which does not overtax the heart. 

It is the only natural, easy and speedy method for obtaining per- 
fect health, physical development, and elasticity of mind and body. 

Perfect Health means an absolute freedom from ‘hose ailments 
which a well-informed mind knows are directly or indirectly due 
to a lack of properly arranged exercise. 

Pupils are of both sexes, ranging in age from fifteen to eighty- 
six, and all recommend the system, Since no two people are 
in the same physical condition individual instructions are given 
in each case. 

Write at once for full information and Booklet, containing indorse- 
ments from many of America's leading citizens, to 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA 
34-36 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 








BELMONT COLLEGE 


For Young Ladies 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 























View of College Grounds looking toward the College Building. 








*‘Athens of the South’’ 


‘roe historic Southern Residence, situated near Nashville, 

Tenn., is now an ideal college home for ladies, and affords 
the best advantages for the highest standard of intellectual train- 
ing combined with health-improving opportunities, as the climate 
allows students to enjoy two-thirds of the college year out 
of doors. Fifteen acres of beautiful park grounds surround the 
college, which is within fifteen minutes’ ride by electric cars from 
the attractive and pretty Southern city of Nashville, Tenn. 


ee 


NSTRUCTORS are skilled and experienced graduates from 
the leading colleges and universities in this country and abroad. 
French and German languages taught by native teachers, advance 
courses in English, Ancient Languages, Science, Mathematics, 
Art, Music and Elocution all are in the hands of competent 


masters. 
eee 


Eee COLLEGE has won a national patronage from 

parents who know that the welfare of their daughters is 
carefully looked after and are being educated in a mild, invigor- 
ating atmosphere, where spiritual attainments are carefully fos- 
tered; where culture, refinement and earnest, thoughtful prepara- 
tion for lives of duty are seriously considered. 


A comparatively limited number of students admitted. Correspondence invited 









< Mandolins and Guitars 


And all other musical instruments made by Lyon & Healy are by far the best value. 
In L. H. instruments alone you are assured of absolutely correct scales, ther- 
oughly seasoned materials and genuine musical worth. L, & H. musical instruments 
will outlast a lifetime. Lyon & Healy Sell Everything Known in Music, from a 
harmonica to a piano. If your local dealer will not supply you with L. & H. goods, 
write tothem,. FREE—A catalogue ing hundreds of ill i In writing, 
state instrument wanted. LYON & HEALY, 108 Adams Street, Chicago, Lil. 















Millions are sold each year. The best Cigar forthe money. 7 ook for Arrow 
A luxurious smoke at a consistent price with good quality. Head on Every 

A fact proved by their enormous sales. Chaar 
JACOB STAHL, JR., & CO., Makers, 168th St. and 3d Ave., New York City a anchi 
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View of College Grounds looking from the College Porch. 















SOME people say it won’t pay us to advertise The Prophylactic Tooth Brush. « It will pay us handsomely if 
only the people who value clean teeth and better health for themselves and their children will use it. 
SOLD ONLY IN A YELLOW Box —for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the 
mouth. Bristtes in irregular tufts — eleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to 
hold it. This means much to cleanly persons—the only ones who like our brush, 
Adults’ 85c. Youths’ 25c. Children’s 25c. By mail or at dealers’. Send for free 
booklet, * Tooth Truths." FLORENCE MFG. CO., 32 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 











Handsomely illustrated catalogue sent on request. 


REV. R. A. YOUNG, D.D., LL.D., Regent 


A on } Principals | Nashville, Tennessee 
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HYOMEI SOAP 


Made from the Fresh Green Leaves of the 
Tasmanian Blue Gum Tree 





No More Danger to be Feared from Rancid Oils, 
Diseased Fats, Grease or Dangerous Alkali 





FY ERETOFORE all soaps, from the finest toilet to the cheapest laundry, have been made from the same old formula—fats, 

grease and oils combined with an alkali, most of these fats and oils being extracted from the refuse of our large cities. The 

result has been that nine-tenths of all the persons afflicted with skin diseases owe their disfigurement to the use of toilet soaps 
made with a base of such ingredients. 


A delightful experience awaits 

those who have never used Hyomei Antiseptic 

Skin Soap. Made from the fresh green leaves of 
i; ; the Tasmanian Blue Gum Tree, it contains all 
sl ° e ° ° A 

+4 as C) M a their well-known healing, refreshing and antiseptic 

| ; qualities, and, but for its beautiful creamy lather, 

one would doubt if he was using soap of any 


S () AP description. 
en Hyomei Skin Soap is Nature’s own 
& 
‘ Yee . 


« 


skin purifier. There are no dangerous ingre- 
y f Ad . dients used in its manufacture. No smarting of 
: the eyes or tender skin results from its use. 
Instead the skin is thoroughly cleansed and 
invigorated, all disease germs are destroyed, and 
all obstruction to the healthy action of the pores 
removed. The skin soon becomes soft, smooth 
and free from blemish. In fact, skin diseases 
cannot exist where the new soap is used. 


Try it and no other soap will ever 
again be found among your toilet requisites. 
Sold by all druggists or sent by mail. Price 25 
cents. Sample cake 5 cents. 


“BOOTH’S BUBBLE BLOWERS.”’ 
How to conduct a Bubble Party. Beauti- 
fully illustrated, in colors; price 10 cents. 








Hyomei Antiseptic 
Shaving Soap 


Hyomei Shaving Soap is guaranteed to. be 
absolutely free from the harsh alkali, cheap fats 
and germ-filled oils commonly used in Shaving 
Soaps, and which are the aggravating cause of 
pimples, black-heads, humors, blotches, and 
other skin diseases. It is a delightful change 
from the old form of Shaving Soap. 











Sold by all druggists or sent by mail 
Price 25 cents. Sample cake 5 cents 


THE R. T. BOOTH CO. 


Avenue Y, Ithaca, N. Y. 





